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PERSONAL 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners.— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be} 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 

the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 











SPREY’S are in a position to offer exception- 
ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for r forwarding. 


ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Road, S.W 3. Ken. . 9878. 


ARS WANTED. Spikins, Heath Road. 

Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage _under 20,000. 


ECIL | DAVIS has specialised in the Finest 

English and Irish GLASS since 1912, and has 
had the longest personal connection with Antique 
Glass in all its phases of any Art Dealer in 
England. He has recently extended the activities 
of his Firm and now includes a fine selection of 
Old English PORCELAIN and POTTERY. His 
stock comprises the most varied selection of both 
useful Table Glass and China, Collectors’ speci- 
mens, etc., suitable for Wedding and Presentation 
Gifts to be found in the West End. Inspection is 
invited.—3 GROSVENOR STREET, NEW BOND 
STREET, W.1 (Telephone: GROsvenor 3130). 


HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 

dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 





COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 20, 


1943 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


O CLOTHING COUPONS? Tailors, 30 years’ 
experienced Savile Row garments, will 
TURN and RE-TAILOR ‘SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES. A service patronised and recom- 
mended by London tailors of high repute and 
ladies and gentlemen of discerning tastes. Altera- 
tions; relining; high-class repairs and cleaning 
also undertaken. Post garment for advice and 
estimate, without obligation. — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD., 61, Bedford Hill, Balham, 
S.W.12. 
IANISTS, VIOLINISTS. Lightning fingers, 
increased stretch, flexible wrists, octave 
playing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Production 
(if a violinist or ’cellist). Free Booklet ‘‘Finger 
Magic.”’ Principal, 7la, Albion House, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6622. 
EPAIR YOUR OLD SHIRTS without coupons. 
(if ‘‘Trubenised’”’ brand collars made from 
tail, one coupon for two collars). Details from 
RESARTUS LTD., Sarda House, 183-9, Queens- 
vale London, W.2. 
‘TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.”—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1. 
AR ECONOMY. Evening Shoes Re-covered, 
ladies’ own materials, 14/6, cash with order, 
--M. A. GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London. 


Wa2rine & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 




















Silverware.— 





HESS. A REMINDER for after the war. The 

original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are the 
best. Hand made by craftsmen. — JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795 Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


EATH WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL — Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
WwW inchester. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, "EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 


ENTLEMAN requires to purchase small 
quantity of wines, etc.—Write Box 502. 


G. DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, ANTIQUE 
and MODERN SILVER, COINS and MEDALS, 
etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest prices given. 
Call or send registered post.—SPINK & SON, 
LTD., The All-British Firm (Est. 1772), 5-7, King 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. (Telephone: 
Whitehall 5275.) 


Gow. Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions._HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 

repairing. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Post or call with bag for free estimate to 
THE REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 57, 
Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 


[NTERNAL CLEANLINESS with NATURE’S 

AID. Cleanse your system of poisons. Get a 
carton of Dr. GILLEY’S HERBAL LAXATIVE: 
it is the great intestinal cleanser and system 
purifier, is non-habit forming and is a perfect 
natural Tonic Laxative. Do not take harsh 
purgatives. Thousands of testimonials and re- 
commendations. From all chemists, including 
Savory and Moore, Boots, Taylors, Harrods, 
Army and Navy Stores, 2/10, and 5/7}, including 
tax, ordirect, post free, from GILLEY’S LABORA- 
TORIES, LTD., 5 New Quebec St., London, W.1. 


NVISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 

eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week. 
Send or call.—_BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, 
LTD., 73d, New Bond Street, W.1. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
































LA? would like to rent small farm on large 
estate; or would take responsible job. Keenly 


interested agriculture; 
poultry farming.—Box 498 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

swiftly prepared. Also Public speaking 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


17 years’ experience 





ATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
EDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS! Visitors 
to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3, 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, W. 1. 
WEST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


FOR SALE 
NALENDAR of Old English Customs still in 
being with description and dates of celebrat- 
ing each; post free 3s.—-MARK SAVAGE, Upper 
Basildon, Reading. 
ARAVAN. County, 16ft. 6 in., double panelled, 
gas cooking and lighting, end kitchen, two 
doors, 4 berth, both sides open to form awning, 
£250. Many modern caravans on view at F.O.C. 
Caravan Centre, Hillcrest Gardens, junction 
Great North Way and North Circular Road, N.3.— 
Write for particulars, F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 
206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. ’Phone: 
Gladstone 2234. 
IELD BOOTS for Sale; size 10%; almost new, 
with wooden trees. No coupons.—Box 496. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in Country- 
side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 19s. 3d. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns. — 
BEDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
| Fiore TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
MODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONO17, W.C.1. 
A OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of COVENT GAR- 
DEN, W.C.2. SERVICE OUTFITTERS for 
over 60 years. Also have for sale Naval, Military 
and R.A.F. Greatcoats, slightly worn, at FROM 
5-8 Gns., and Tunics with Slacks as the same price. 
prano ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canvey, Essex. 
HOOTING STICK. Super new leather-seat 
Shooting Stick. £4.—Box 495. 
TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘‘K,’’6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 
ELEPHONE WIRE (faulty)—STILL CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, suitable for 
waterproof fencing, packing horticulture, etc., 
£3/12/6 (carriage paid) per mile coil. Immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write Dept. 6. 
c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 
"WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed from 
£4 17s. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland, 
'WEEDS. Handwoven by Hebridean crofters; 
2 ins. wide.—JAFFE, ‘Castle Douglas, Scotland 















































HOTELS _AND GU GUESTS 
I2 OURNEMOUTH, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 
HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. Own 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 

Rec ded by Ashley Courtenay. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 











“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction.’ 


XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


LANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: 
““Handotel.”” 


LONPoN. 








CADOGAN HOTEL 
SLOANE STREET, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Sloane 7141 


Near Park and Shops and five minutes from 
Piccadilly. 


Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 





LONDON . 
HOTEL VANDERBILT. 
76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
100c omfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322 


ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
From 12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 6 gns. weekly 
MAY. 3741 


TIBBS’ HOTEL, 
2/4 Granville Place, Orchard Street, W.1. 
By Selfridges. MAY. 0387. 
12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 5 gns. weekly. 
Attractive Catering. Produce from own Farm 





MyPavrst, SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome 


Golf, fishing, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No. Midhurst 10. 





NEW FOREST. “GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 

Mine Host BARRY NEAME, 18 Bed (all h. and 

c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding. 

7 acres, Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi., Tel.: 2164. 

ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL. 

First-class family hotel, excellent position near 

Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c.and lavatory 

basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT, 

CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 

ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. Northam 300. 
NCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old- 
world St. Peter Street. Leading family 

hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 

own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 

“C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 














WANTED 


APPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., (Est. 1793) 24-25 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent.’s and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked. 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 








GARDENING 

ARDENS DESIGNED AND Go) 
G Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, sear fir 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, con : 
K%4? HILL HILL NURSERY, LTp.. Woking. on; 

Iris Kaempferi in new varieties of a, me 
size and great merit. Special list on Povey 
ld. stamp (paper regulations). Fine od - 
available of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Tr pm 
Shrubs, all recently transplanted. ij, 


AVING STONE. Quantity ol c 
Pa Paving Stone for § i don Ya 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. ‘Tel on 


ETEX” (Reg.), the — 

obtainable for all hort 
sameae bedding, rabbit hutches, a 
etc. Standard Grade; Bales of 
24 bushels, 29/6; 6-bushel sacks, 14/6 
Bales of approximately 20 bushels 
sacks, 15/6. Delivered carriage 
Samples free on request.—UNIVERSAL PEA’ 
CO., LTD., Tunbridge Wells, Establ'shed 35 years 


THE £E EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LT. Systo: 
Leicester, were for Many yea Irevious t 
the war, the largest makers of Ha: wn Tenni 
Courts in Great Britain. They wil: -ave expe! : 
and material ready for further wo 1€ moment 
THE V DAY arrives. " 
Acting on the suggestion of som« 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a 
for Post-War Orders for NEW a 
existing Courts. Would you like th 
name down for early post-war att 
puts you under no obligation. 


VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds < 
we do the experimenting; no 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, ¢ 
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oe EDUCATIONAL 


JAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL CoO 

class London training leadin 
national importance now and int 
war careers. Advertising, Journa! 
Work, Industrial Management 
Languages. Lovely country house 1 very saf 
area. Plenty of fresh vegetables.—’ sath Housa 
Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shro» ‘ire, 


LANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HERE 
in extremely healthy and bea: 
surroundings. FROEBEL, Departn 
and girls from 5 upwards. Adve 
for the older students in languages, music, thy 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and { 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation {fo 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and thi 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A fe 
bursaries available for children of parents o 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON, 8 


FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Year Book (Boys) by post 11/1 
(PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
By post 8s. 1d. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum S&t., W.C.J 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. for “Storid 

that Sell To-day ” (a special bulletin) ani 
prospectus of world-famous course.—REGEN 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER 

If so get in touch now with the LONDO! 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only Schoo 
under the patronage of leading newspaper prd 
prietors. Specialised and concentrated Journa 
istic course offered at HALF FEES. Spec 
courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry an 
Radio Play writing. PERSONAL COACHING. 
Write for free book and advice to L.SJ., i 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


____ FASHION AND BEAUTY 


COlPFuRE. An enchanting ‘“CORONET 0 
CURLS,” with. its tonic effect upon you 
personality, will do much to remove an inferior 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less troul 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when yo 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A patterng 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cos 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 8¥. 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). __ 
RENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut 
finishing; remodelling. — Mrs. LEECH, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. !! 018 
URS. Good Furs bought and “sold. Al 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanshj 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regt 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
Ms COAT. Opportunity to purchase hase up 
date model reasonably. Beautiful fw 
fashioned by artist.—Box 415. 
N° COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Exvel 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials mi 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, Wi 
Gerrard 5178. 
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FrBEARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns. 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
ENTLEMAN, 5 ft. 7 in., 42 chest, wishes to 
purchase wardrobe of clothing by good tailor 
not too expensive.—Box 503 
ORSE-BOX TRAILER, modern, wanted for 
two horses, on pneumatics.—Box 497. 
LES . Hotel requires quantity of secondhand 
Linen, good condition.—Write Box 501. 
GHOTGUNE. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 
J'YPEWRITERS wanted. Underwood, Reming- 
ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER, LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 0082. 


Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 
Rots BENTLEY wanted to purchase. Will 
pay good price.—MISS MARSHALL, 489, 
Aylestone Road, Leicester. 























EMODELLING. SAVE: p- MONEY. Bt 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, % 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1051. 


‘TH FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENC 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room : 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 22/3. 


LIVESTOCK 


(ian PUPS. Gorgeous litter. 
grown, game, correct points. Hi 
From 7 guineas.—AGLIONBY, © 
Farm, Cranbrook. 


OLDEN ORFE, 6in. to 16in. in 
100 in concrete pond for sale. 
where they are.—COLEBROOK, F\ 


SITUATIONS VAC/ T 
Subject to Government Rest ‘ons 
DUCATED GIRL, 16-18, want Septem! 
Help Froebel Mistress with —" 
supervision of group of 6-9-year 3. od 
able home, school holidays, salar: a a 
ming.—MRS. CANN EVANS, Da lls 
near Buntingford, Herts. = 
OTHER PROPERTY AND 4 TIONS 
ADVERTISING, PAGE 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Vor. XCIV. No. 2431. AUGUST 20, 1943 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








WEST SUSSEX 


Complete rural country 6 miles from main line station. 
In first-rate hunting centre, about 4 miles from the kennels. 





Abeau. ‘1 old Sussex Farm- _Central heating throughout. 
house, red and modernised Electric light, main available 
and fit vith every modern after the war. Telephone. 
provement. Company’s water. Modern 
septic tank drainage. 
Built yrick, partly half- 
timber‘ ith old Horsham slab Garages for 4 or more cars. 
roof. . vached by a drive of Range of modern stabling for 10. 
about ile, the well-arranged Cowhouse for 7. Barn and out- 
accom! tion is as follows: buildings. 2 cottages. 
Entrar and staircase halls, 
3 recep. 1 rooms, 8 bedrooms, CHARMING GROUNDS and 
3 ba oms, well-equipped grass, arable and woodland, 





mestic offices. bounded by a river. 


* 


ABOUT 156 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,230) 


NORTH WILTSHIRE—CLOSE TO MALMESBURY 


In the Badminton Country and conveniently accessible from Bistol, Bath, Chippenham and Swindon. 300 ft. up facing due South. 


HILL HOUSE, LITTLE SOMERFORD AND 68 ACRES 


FOR PRESENT INVESTMENT WITH POSSESSION LATER ON. 
A MODERNISED RESIDENCE OR HUNTING BOX 
The House was extensively 
reconstructed oflocal stone 
and brought up to date in 
1927, and contains : Entrance 
hall and wide main corridor, 
lounge hall (26ft. by 9ft. 6ins.) 
drawing room (26ft. by 20ft.), 
dining room) 20ft. by 19ft.), 
library (26ft. by 18ft. 6ins.), 
oak staircase, 12 bedrooms 
(9 with running. water), 
4 bathrooms, butler’s pantry, 
kitchen and other offices. 


Main electricity. Good 

water supply (pumped by 

engine). Septic tank 
drainage. 

South terrace and lawn. 

Walled kitchen garden. 

Orchard. Hard tennis court. 


Hunter stabling for 6. 2 flats and other buildings. Small farmery with cowhouse and 4 additional boxes. 2 cottages. 
, 5 paddocks with South aspect and 3 other fields (now partly under cultivation). 
From the House and Buildings under requisition and the Fields which are Let, the Total Rents amount to £485. Low Outgoings. 
Freehold for SALE by AUCTION as a whole or in 4 Lots at the GODDARD ARMS HOTEL, SWINDON, 
on SEPTEMBER 20, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors : Messrs. Sanderson Lee & Co., Basildon House, 7-11, Moorgate, E.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. FIELDER & JONES, Malmiesbury and 
Swindon; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars 1/- each. 











Preliminary Announcement. 


BORDERS OF SURREY AND SUSSEX 


27 miles from London. 


TOOVIES FARM, WORTH, ABOUT 184 ACRES 





Agricultural and Residential Main lighting and water services. 











— Propersy, including an_ in- Long road frontages. 

m teresti 1d Farmhouse with To be offered for SALE by 
much erior half-timbering. AUCTION in the Autumn 

P Farm dings, partly modern. (unless previously sold). 

_ 3 cottages. Particulars 1/- each 

sree 

About Auctioneers: Messrs. <A. T. 

\b0 im 4 Acres of arable UNDERWOOD & CO., Estate 

as . id__woodland, with Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex; 

~ é -OSSESSION of the Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & 

or portion. RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 

me W.1. > 

i. M4 1 : Tele : 

20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Weedo, London 

; — 








COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 20, 1943 





JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


. - NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT "As 


Maidstone 3 miles, Ashford 14 miles, London 41 miles. 
THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
KNOWN AS 


THE MILGATE ESTATE, NEAR BEARSTED 





By direction of the Owner 


WHICH INCLUDES 
THE ATTRACTIVE AND 
CONVENIENT RESIDENCE 


CALLED oe TOTAL AREA 
**COBHAM MANOR ”’ 
5 USEFUL MIXED FARMS. 
SMALL-HOLDINGS AND 
ACCOMMODATION LAND. OF WHICH THE MAJOR 1 
THE EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS WILL BE SOLD WITH 
INCLUDING THE VALUABLE POSSESSION (WITH THE 
MATURE AND GROWING OF TAKING OVER THI 
TIMBER. MACHINERY). 


TOGETHER WITH THE *iIggp. 
CLASS SHOOTING RIGHT OyzgpR 
THE WHOLE PROP! vy, 


1,500 ACRES 
OR THEREABOUT 


To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION (unless 

previously sold privately), as a WHOLE or in 

LOTS, at the ROYAL STAR HOTEL, MAID- 

STONE, on THURSDAY, AUGUST 26, 1943, 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Particulars and Plan (price 2/- each) of the Auctioneers : 

JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, 

W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7), and at Northampton, 
Leeds, Cirencester, Yeovil and Dublin. 


Solicitors: Messrs. WALTONS & Co., 101, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3 (Tel.: Avenue 1555). 


Land Agent: G. R. Fox, Esq., Upton House, Estate 
Office, Banbury, Oxon. 


BROAD STREET FARMHOUSE 


CHARITY FARMHOUSE. 








By direction of Lady Morshead’s Trustees. 


‘* TREGADDICK,”’ 


BLISLAND, CORNWALL 


Bodmin 5 miles. 

SUPERBLY BUILT CORNISH COUNTRY HOUSE 
Containing: 3 reception, 10 principal bedrooms, servants’ quarters, lodge. 
EXCELLENT FISHING AND SHOOTING. 

10 ACRES (more Land available) 


Full particulars of JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. (Tel.: 334/5) 


Preliminary Announcement. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION EARLY IN SEPTEMBER 
DUNTISBOURNE LEER, nr. CIRENCESTER 
THE DELIGHTFUL SMALL COTSWOLD 
PROPERTIES known as 


BARNFIELD COTTAGE (with 6%, Acres of Land) 
(VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION) 
and 
ORCHARD COTTAGE 
(AT PRESENT LET) 
Full details in future Advertisements. 
Auctioneers : JACKSON Stops, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 








Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I_ 


SUSSEX 


A mile from a railway station, 2 miles from a small town, and under 10 miles from 
4 ’ 
Lewes. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE 


Restored and modernised just 
before the war, occupying a 
lovely position with good views. 
3 reception rooms, excellent 
domestic offices (including staff 
sitting room and pantry), 6 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Main electricity. Central 
heating. Fitted basins in 3 
bedrooms. Garage. Total area is 


20 ACRES 


including kitchen garden, pad- 
dock and woodland. 


FOR SALE PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 (Usual Valuations) 


Owner’s Agents: WINKwoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


SUFFOLK 


. 
Between Saxmundham and Beccles, near a railway station, small town, Post Office ani 
shops. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE ee 


Containing: 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, and (in 
addition) 4 rooms which can 
be used or not as required. 
Outer and inner halls, lavatory 
with cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, and excellent domestic 
offices, including servants’ hall. 
Electric light. Main water. 
Central heating. 2 excellent 
garages for 2 cars. Cottage. 
Laundry. 


THE GROUNDS are very at- 

tractive and well timbered and 

of old-world character. Excel- 

lent kitchen garden with range 
of glass, and grass field. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD 3,600 


Particulars and Order to View of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, “urzon 
Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 





FREEHOLD HOTEL IN 27} ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


INCLUDING THE WHOLE OF THE EQUIPMENT AS A GOING CONCERN. 
SITUATED NEAR A TOWN IN WILTS AND WITHIN A SHORT WALK OF A HALT. The accommodation includes suite of reception rooms, _ including billiards rc mand 


ballroom, 35 bedrooms and 8 bathrooms. Cottage, lodge and garages. Main electric light. 
HARD TENNIS COURT, A GRASS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN WITH 2 GLASSHO 


Unlimited water. 
OUSES, ALL EXTENDING TO 4, ACRES AND ADJOINING ARE 23 ACR. S OF 


2 ‘Aga’? cookers in the kitchen. THE GROUNDS INCL DE A 





WOODLAND.— Detailed’ particulars of : Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1, who will make the necessary appointment to view on app! ation. 
—— 











COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 20, 


1943 313 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





Suitable for Private Hotel or Nursing Home. 




















Solicitors : Messrs. Hasties, 65, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 








SOUTH CORNWALL COAS 


Penzance 5 miles. Overlooking : 
a beautiful cove. 


CLIFF HOUSE, Lamorna 


Stone-built house containing: 3 

reception rooms, 15 bed and 

dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s electric light. 


Cliff Garden of 3 ACRES 


To be offered FOR SALE by 
AUCTION at the WESTERN 
HOTEL, PENZANCE, on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 
at 3p.m. (unless previously 
sold). (Particulars 1/- each.) 





a | Auctioneers: Mr. W. H. CORNISH, 23, River Street, Truro, Cornwall; 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 











IN £ LOVELY PART OF THE HOME COUNTIES. ADJOINING A GOLF COURSE 


On bus route to station with service to Town in an hour. 


High up with extensive views. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE in period style, built of old mellowed materials and containing old oak 
beams and panelling. Lofty hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, garden room, 6 principal bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, maids’ suite of 2 bedrooms 


Central heating throughout. Co.’s electricity, gas and water. 
Double garage with flat over. 


and bathroom, compact domestic offices. 


Modern drainage. 
Small house adjoining available (let). 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS with lawns, herbaceous borders, rhododendrons, rose and rock gardens, hard tennis court, kitchen and wild garden. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


TO BE SOLD 


(40,568) 





IN THE CREAM OF THE SHIRES 





RST-CLASS 
HUN NG RESIDENCE 


standing 0 ft. aboye sea level and 
enj ying lovely views. 


The aceon: nodation comprises 3 recep- 

tion rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 

3 bathrooms and usual domestic offices, 
including housekeeper’s room. 


Main Electric light. Central 
heating. Excellent water supply. 





6 miles from a Town and Station. On a main bus route. 


~ > ae 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


Brick and tiled stabling. 12 loose boxes, 
Garages for several cars. 


About 22 ACRES 


of grassland. 


Excellent kitchen garden. Tennis court. 


TO BE SOLD 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
{[ 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (3897) 








20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.!. 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London. 








Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegrams: 
** Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 





IN A SECLUDED SPOT 25 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


Away from the river but quite close to Boulters’ Lock. 


FOR SALE 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 

















—7 Excellent accommodation on 2 floors only. A most pleasing hall with inglenook, 4 reception rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 
5 well-fitted bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 
GARAGES FOR 7. COW-HOUSE. STABLE. 
12 ACRES OF GARDENS AND PARK-LIKE MEADOW LAND 
Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
‘ PIN: 
oxtoRp JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
: OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON oi _ 
A PROPERTY WHICH WILL APPEAL 
- TO THOSE REQUIRING A MODERNISED PERIOD HOUSE OF CONSIDERABLE CHARM. 
Situated i, » picturesque little Berkshire village, in a district noted for its cherry ——. eae —_ London may be reached daily, if desired, from either of two stations, situated within a 
2-miles’ radius. 
FRESH IN THE MARKET BERKSHIRE 
CHaRv VQ ONE-STORIED ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE, constructed of mellowed brick (of partial attractive herringbone design) with exposed oak half-timbering, old tiled 
roof ar latticed windows, the whole being in excellent condition. 3 sitting rooms, little study, 5 bedrooms (3 basins, h. & c.), dressing room (with basin, h. & c.), modern bath- 
om, box: om. Main electric light and power. Main water supply. - Modern drainage. Telephone. LARGE OLD BARN CONVERTED TO GARAGE AND STORE ROOM. 
SMALL F OWER GARDEN (full-time gardener unnecessary). 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
JAR’S HILL—S00FT. UP WORCESTERSHIRE BERKSHIRE 
TTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICUL- _ na sin Be 
Oxford City 4 miles. A TURAL ESTATE, combining an Historically FoR SALE (WITH POST-WAR VACANT POSSES- 
INE : ee Interesting and Picturesque XIVth Century Residence. SION). At present let furnished for duration at nearly 
F 8b ERN RESIDENCE. 4 sitting rooms, | 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. With ample | £1,000 pa. ENCHANTING TUDOR RESIDENCE, 
light a1 ', dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Main electric | outbuildings, 2 cottages and OVER 171 ACRES of good | rich in period features. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
heatir t. Main water supply. Telephone. Central | jand. Main electric light and power. Ample water supply. | 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electric 
groun ~ odern cottages. Garage. Well laid out | ‘Telephone. Central heating. c light and power. Main water supply. Central heating. 
*. Ure ard, paddock, etc. In all about 11 ACRES. , Telephone. Garages. Cottage. About 4 ACRES. 
- PRICE FREEHOLD £14,000. 
“OR SALE FREEHOLD (OPEN TO OFFER.) FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
2 z AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 














COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 20, 


1943 





HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘ Selaniet, Piecy, London.’’ 


A > 3 





In delightful surroundings. 


EXCEPTIONALLY 
GARDEN, NUTTERY, 
43 ACRES 


Particulars from: 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 





WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 
PASTURE AND WOODLANDS, IN 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from : 
He 4 MP TON & SONS, LT. rD., 6, Arlington S-reet, S.W.1. 3.W1. (Tel. : 


SUSSEX _ 


About 2 miles from the old-world village of Mayfield. Charming situation, 450 ft. above 
sea level and enjoying extensive views. 
PICTURESQUE TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
MODERNISED BUT RETAINING 
OLD-WORLD CHARM. 


ATTRACTIVELY RESTORED AND 


KENT 


8 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 
A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE (Part XVith Century) 


2 miles main line station. 


In lovely sylvan _ setting. 
Southern aspect. 


4 reception rooms, billiards 

room, winter garden, 2 

“t staircases, 12 bedrooms, 3 

bathrooms, servants’ hall, 
good cellarage. 


Company’s water. 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 


Garages. Stabling. 
2 picturesque cottages. 


Small stream. 
Moat of nearly one acre 
stocked with fish. 


WALLED KITCHEN 
ALL OVER 


REG. £222.) ) (K. 48, 501) 


ITS 


3 reception rooms, sun 

lounge, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms,good domestic offices. 

Companies’ electricity and 
water. 

Central heating. 
Garage. Farmery. 
Bungalow. 
Delightful garden 
with tennis lawn, orchard, 
paddock and several acres 
of meadow and woodland. 


241, ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
VACANT POSSESSION OF MAIN RESIDENCE. 
THE BUNGALOW AND FARMERY ARE LET AT £52 PER ANNUM. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(c.44,689) 


| 


—__ 


| MIDDLESEX 


| Pleasant situation overlooking Bush Hill Golf Course. 
| trains to the City and West Enc 


| 


A COMPACT SMALL 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER 
PERIOD FEATURES. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, sun parlour, 


3 bedrooms (2 with wash-basins), 
modern bathroom, and kitchen. 


Ail main services. Garage. 


OLD ENGLISH GARDEN. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,000 


AN UNUSUAL PROPERTY OF 
SPECIAL APPEAL TO LOVERS OF 
THE ANTIQUE. 
Particulars from: HAMPTON AND 


SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : REG. 8222.) 





oe to station with fast » ervice of 


“CHISLEHURST 


Pleasant position facing Petts Wood and within easy reach of the station, 


MODERN RESIDENCE 


OF PLEASING ELEVATION IN 


EXCELLENT 


DECORATIVE $k PAIR. 


Sreception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 half-tiled bathrooms, modern kitche: 


All main services. 


Radiators. 


GARDEN OF ABOUT ', ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 
JUST ON THE MARKET 


Particulars from the Agents : 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


(Tel. : REG, 8222.) (K.48,502 





CLASSIFIED 


(1/6 per line. 


PROPERTIES 


Min, 3 lines.) 








AUCTIONS 


FOR SALE 





BUCKS 
PRUNE AND GREATMOOR FARMS 
between Bicester and Aylesbury. 427 ACRES. 
of highly fertile land (386 Arable), nearly all 
Tithe Free. Modernised House (2 sitting, 
5 bed, tiled bath, central heating, ‘‘Aga”’ 
cooker, electric light, main water). Ample 
and well-arranged buildings. Corn drying and 
straw pulping plants. 2 smaller Homesteads 
with Cottages, etc., which Meers. 
ADKIN, BELCHER & BOWEN 
will offer for SALE BY AUCTION by direction 
of N. B. Ducker, Esq., on AUGUST 25, at 
THE BULL’S HEAD HOTEL, AYLES- 
BURY, at 3p.m. With Possession. Farm 
Stock ‘at’ Valuation at Buyers’ option, in- 
cluding Combine Harvester, Pick-up Baler, 
Tractors and essential Tractor Implements. 
Particulars with Plan of the Auctioneers, 
Abingdon, Berks (Tel. 25), and Wantage 
(Tel. 48), 


SOMERSET 


LONG SUTTON. Excellent Residential 
FARM with attractive Georgian Farmhouse. 
3 reception, 5 bed, bath. Excellent buildings 
and 45 Acres Land. Also 2 cottages. Pasture 
and arable lands. Area of whole 164 Acres. 
To be Sold in Lots. Vacant Possession. 
AUCTION SALE, AUGUST 24, 1943. 


F. te) 
AUCTIONEERS, LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 
TO LET 


USSEX (EAST). TO LET FURNISHED, 

September, Old Cottage. 3 reception, 

5 bedrooms, 2 bath. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. Garden, 
orchard. 8 gns. weekly.—Box 471. 


SHOOTING 


ERTS. Shooting to let. About 1,000 Acres 
of partridge and hare shoot, near 
Baldock. Apply—‘‘Hill Crest,’’ Baldock, 


Herts. 
WANTED 


WITHIN HOUR’S RAIL LONDON. 
Urgently wanted. Unfurnished House, 
option purchase. 4/6 bed.—‘Mrs. Ll. O., * 
c/o TRESIDDER & C0., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. 


100-MILE RADIUS LONDON. Artistic 
— require Gentleman’s Small-holding, 

Farmery. Pe. pay high price for exact 
requirements. Approximate size : 2 reception, 
5 bedrooms, c ern conveniences. Charm 
and seclusion essential. Or similar place with 
more land to let off.—Box 482. 


























Cf oncern, with For Sale asa going 
concern, with possession, 259 Acres 
(75 Acres ploughable rough grazing), new 
outbuildings, modernised farmhouse 4 bed- 
rooms, annexe for bailiff, 2 bedrooms, separate 
h. & c. On bus route seaside ¥Y hour. 
3% miles nearest market town. Full range 
tractor implements available. Offers to— 
THE TIVYSIDE FARMING & TRADING Co., 
Ltp., Cardigan. 
CHESHIRE, Derbyshire, Staffordshire 

border, 23 miles Manchester. Hill Country 
Dairy Farm of 60 Acres. FOR SALE BY 
PRIVATE CONTRACT.  Exceilent stone- 
built modern Residence, containing: Lounge 
hall, lounge, dining room, billiards room, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern farm 
buildings. Workman’s cottage. Vacant 
Possession. £7,000. Would sell stock, etc., 
as going concern, if desired. Ap ly—-GEO. 
BRIAN, 10/16, Great King Street, Macclesfield 
(Tel. 2629). 

OUNTRY. 675-Acre Mixed Farm. 

Excellent House. Second Farm House. 
First-class buildings. 9 cottages. Freehold 
£35 per Acre. Recommended by—GLADDING, 
Son & WING, 8-11, Pavilion Buildings, 
Brighton 1, Sussex. 

ATCH END (Middlesex). An attractive 

easily-run Double-fronted Residence, 
standing in garden of % Acre. Long frontage. 
Fine views at rear on to Green Belt and Golf 
Course (1 min.). Convenient for City and West 
End. 2 reception, 5 bed, glass-panelled bath- 
room and usual offices. “‘Aga’’ cooker. 2 large 
garages. ll services. Freehold £4,500.— 
*Phone: Hatch End 1491. 


ENT. Excellent Agricultural Estate, 
27 miles London. Attractive Manor 
House. 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 
: bath. Farmhouse. 5 cottages. 364 Acres. 
Valuable timber included. For Sale after 
September 29 with possession of major portion. 
Possession of Manor House earlier if required. 
Freehold £17,000.—Fox & MANWARING, 
Edenbridge, Kent (Tel. 2211). 


KINGSTON HILL. Modern Georgian-type 
House. 3 reception, 6 bed, 2 bathrooms. 
Wi ash-basins. Central heating. Garage for 4. 

4, Acre garden (compact). £7,250.—BRITTEN, 
4 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 (Tel. : London Wali 
1511). 




















OMERSET. FOR SALE. A valuable 

Lease of Charming Old Farmhouse, with 
ail modern conveniences, situated in beautiful 
country, together with 67 Acres of Productive 
Land, ‘also Bungalow and splendid buildings. 
Price £3,000. Smali pedigree herd and live 
and dead farming stock may be bought if 
required. Apply—F. L. Hunt & Sons, Land 
Agents, Langport, Somerset. 


WANTED 


BUCKS, SURREY, SUSSEX or BERKS 
(preferably). Stable accommodation wanted 
for about 6 horses. 2/3 fields in vicinity, with 
cottage attached or near by. W rite—Box 499. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES (within about 
1 mile). A Rent of 7 to 8 guineas weekly 
for 6 months or longer is offered for a smail 
Furnished House, Flat or Cottage, with 
modern conveniences. Highest references 
available-—Box 500. 


| TCHEN EN ABBAS | (in 01 or r near), 0 
Winchester. Required soon, House 
(unfurnished) on lease, or purchase. 8 or 9 
bedrooms, 3 reception. All main services. 
Easily-run garden, 2 or 3 Acres. Close bus 
services. Apply—‘G.’’ St. C atherine’s Lodge, 
Kingsway, Hove, Sussex. 


SURREY. Y. Required within 3 or 4 months, 
a medium-sized Country House, within 
4 miles of Weybridge. It must be on high 
ground and, if possible, 1 in a secluded position. 
Particulars to—G. C. , c/o FARMERS’ CLUB, 
Whitehall Court. - 
KENT OR SUSSEX. 
Farmhouse or old Country House. 
4/6 bed. Outbuildings. Few acres.—‘‘ Mrs. 
w > clo TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 


Street, W.1. 

RIORTH OXON, WILTS, GLOS or 
WARWICKS. Wanted to Buy or Lease, 

Unfurnished Country House. 8 bedrooms, 3 

reception, modern conveniences. Garage. 2 

loose boxes. Cowhouse. Gardens and 

ag ee —‘ Mrs. P.,"’ c/o TRESIDDER & Co., 
, South Audley Street, W.1 

READING, near, COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
required by private purchaser. Good 

8 bedrooms, etc. 

The Lodge, 











or near 





Wanted to buy, 








situation on high ground. 
Fullest particulars.—HOLMES, 
Shinfield Road, Reading 


SouTH COAST. WANTED. A nice little 
Cottage either by the sea or within 10 miles 
of the sea, with or without acreage. Up to 
£10,000 or thereabouts, provided value is 
sustained.— Box 492, 


SURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, 
LTp., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them, in confidence, 9, Cam 
borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: ’ Vigilant 2912) 


WARWICK, LEDBURY or BERKELEY 

TS. Farm WANTED, with 
Gealanant s Residence. 5/7 bedrooms. 
3 reception rooms. 150 Acres upwards. 
Away from road and permanent aerodrome.— 
Youna & GILLING, Estate Agents, Cheltenham. 


Y CRKSHIRE. Wanted to Purchase. 
Old World COTTAGE, reply Box 494. 











ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. —Gur 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel, 73 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with th 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates,—Mes 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 44 


ERKSHIRE MARTIN & POL 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


EVON and 8S. AND W. COUNTIES: 

The only complete illustrated Regis 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—Rirr\ 
BoswELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 18, 
DEVON and WEST DORSEI 

Owners of small and _ medium-sr 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, 
particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth 
who have constant enquiries and a long waitin 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


HA™MPSH TRE and SOUTHER 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Row 
Southampton.—WaLLER & KING, FA 
Business established over 100 years._ 
LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTHA 
HoLioway, Price & Co. (Kh. G. GREEN 
F.S.I., F.A.1.), "Auctioneers and Estate Agen! 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and Nortl 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write tha 
Principal Agents—HALL, WATEE iDGE & OWES 
Ltp., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) ae 


SUFFOLK AND BASTERN ¢ COUNTIES 
WOODCOCK & SON, F - Agents 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctione: ers. . 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPE 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


SUSSEX SURREY, HAM 
KENT. To buy or sell a ¢ 
House or Cottage in these co 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO., 
[ng (Crawley 528), amal 

HN DOWLER & CO., Pete 
(Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOININ( 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards I 
in High Class Residences and 
of which are solely in their ha 
WEST COUNTRY ANI 
Apply Leading Agen 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & 
of Shrewsbury. 
Y2 RKSHIRE and N‘ 
COUNTIES. Landed, R 
Paes —BARKE 
F.S TAL, & * 
(rel, *93457) 
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CURTIS. & HENSON 0 “™=mcn"" 


HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS. 600ft. UP ON CHILTERN HILLS 


5 miles from’ Tring Station. 30 miles from Marble Arch. , mile from village and bus service. 








5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


—— 








A XVith CENTURY HOUSE 


Recently restored and modernised, with every possible 
luxury and convenienee. Galleried lounge hall, large 
sitting room, dining room, staff sitting room, 3 principal 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 guests’ rooms, 2 maids’ rooms. 


Companies’ water and electric light. Central heating. 
Cottage, with 5 rooms and bathroom. Stabling and 
2 garages. 


MATURED GROUNDS, with ancient beech trees, 
rock and water gardens, orchard and kitchen garden. 
Excellent riding and walking. 





Private golf course. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
For further particulars of the above apply: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 3131.) 


<_ OSBORN & MERCER renee ee 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 

















—_— 




















WILTS-GLOS BORDERS NORTHANTS BUCKS a . 
, ‘avoured district, ‘ew miles from Ci te Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient 
dade visenameibennst en ve “meme. In a secluded position in the heart of rural country, yet for Main Line Station to London. 
DELIGH ®UL Gaas wm OF within convenient reach of Northampton. Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale 
-TO-DATE UNTRY HOUSE 
4rece; on, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. pip emg erate: Seen feta weal’ See anacran 
a: aes Brick built with thatched roof and containing: Hall, 
Main ele ricity and water. Central heating. 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Model Farmery ‘ , ven ‘ . : , Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
° ompany’s electricity. state water supply. . 
De zhtful gardens, excellent pasture, in all Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
2 Garages. Outbuildings. Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 
es oF ae The Property stands in a small well-timbered park with Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD river frontage affording boating and fishing. 24 ACRES 
The Property is at present under requisition by the 
. War Department. PRICE £3,000 WITH ABOUT 12 ACRES Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly 
{gents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,156) Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, “ ssiere. recommended. (16,730) 
‘ 
ILTSHIRE VILLAGE 
wand shaenigaanamineccinadaaaiies HENLEY-ON-THAMES os idadaiaiaa eamitaien iain encatnainanite' 
In delightful country near to a iles of a n a quiet position, approached by a drive over yards in 
pn main line station. IN A BEAUTIFUL POSITION COMMANDING | © © iength from a by-road and near to a bus row. 
AN ARNOT VE a COUNTRY | PRETTIEST REACHES OF THE THAMES. AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
On 2 fi only and in excellent order. Hall, 
with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. AN UP-TO-DATE HOUSE ¢ cecustien Seuma, & bedvenans, eelleenege’ betheueen’ 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. with 3 large reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 2 bathrooms. 2 Garages. Extensive Stabling. Outbuildings. 
i vell- i i d water. Garage. Delightful matured gardens, walled kitchen garden, 
Charming well-matured agg et kitchen garden, orchard, Main electricity an : si contend, padded, he. in all 
. slopi G) river with 
a ABOUT 3 ACRES Terraced gardens 7" Rd : ae wn w ABOUT 5 ACRES 
For Sale at a Moderate Price. | FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





ge Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,362) | Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2362) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2376) 





‘, 


Sinus RALPH PAY & TAYLOR me 


444 pees Si 








_ BERKSHIRE. CLOSE TO THE acini FI NC HAMPSTEAD RIDGES 
s Triangle between Basingstoke, Reading and Bagshot. On bus route. 2% miles ; 

is Station. 

POS 

i COMPACT MINIATURE ESTATE 


itd 21 OR 121 ACRES 


wit UNUSUALLY CHARMING QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
iti RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER AND DISTINCTION 


* PLANNED FOR LABOUR-SAVING AND EASY WORKING. 
oad Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
A, Main electricity and water. Central heating. Stabling. Garages. 
5-4 COTTAGES. 

LEN, MATURED GARDENS, LOVELY TREES, PADDOCKS, ETC. 


FREEHOLD JUST FOR SALE WITH 21 ACRES 
th (OR MIGHT BE LET) 














Fy HOME FARM (100 ACRES), with good House, Cottage and Buildings 

A (let at £109 per annum) can also be purchased. 

- Highly recommended by: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 

ER 

=a «OC TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! M A c L F & Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
: (Euston 7000) o.. TD. (Regent 4685) 

” ee 

a‘ ; | | HARROW-ON-THE-HILL 
nts ALUATIONS 4 BUCKS | 19 minutes by train from Town. 

= FUR! ‘TURE and EFFECTS LOVELY CHALFONT ST. GILES OR SALE. A REALLY ATTRACTIVE 
WM valued? «I ne snd tetas a cada sunken” es 
My nsurance, Probate,etc. FOR SALE | hail with radiator, very fine lounge (27 ft. 


| 

| by 15 ft.), dining room (18 ft. by 14 ft.), 

A CHARMING LITTLE PROPERTY, comprising: PICTURESQUE HOUSE compact offices (with super “Kooksjoie”’ 
and a nice GARDEN of about 1 ACRE. It contains: Lounge, dining room, range, etc.), 4 bedrooms (2 with fitted 

5-6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, spacious kitchen and offices. fitted basins basins), very fine bathroom, boxroom, 


FU NITURE SALES 





p Conduc: | in Town and Country in bedrooms. Garage. Outbuildings. Grounds with spacious lawn, rose garden, good heated linen cupboard. Spacious garage. 

} kitchen garden. Electric light and power. 5 minutes’ walk from station. Close to Outbuildings. Good garden with full-size 

ni APP!.Y—\\ \PLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON buses. tennis court. PRICE £3,500. 

" STF CE tise Highly recommended by: MAPLE & Co., as above. | Strongly recommended by: MapLE « Co., 

I ‘T (LD BOND STREET, W.1. 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
— 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq. 
68, Victoria st., -” 
Westminster, S.w.1, 











| FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE IN WILTS 


Perfectly seclude: 


SECLUDED POSITION IN SURREY 


Near Hants border. Fishing and shooting in district. 


1% miles Station. Few minutes of Golf Course. 


12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Electric light. Good 


Oil heating. 


ater, 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE IN 22 ACRES OF 


5 COTTAGES. ME FARM. 
LOVELY GROUNDS AND WOODLAND 5 COTTAGES. HO 


PARK AND WOODLAND. 
137 ACRES 
POSSESSION OF HOUSE AFTER WAR 


GARAGES. STABLING. GOOD GR: UNDs, 


13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, modern offices. All main services. 


Central heating. Garage. Stabling. Cottage. 


FINE TILED SWIMMING POOL. 2 FIRST-CLASS TENNIS COURTS. FARM AND LAND LET 


Recommended by: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.1571) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


Central Telegram: 
Farebrother, Lo. ion 


AUCTIONEERS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 _ 
STAFFORDSHIRE 











BROUGHTON HALL, 


gy 


eid 
aui oti 


a 


1837 


TO BE SOLD AS AN INVESTMENT 


LET ON LEASE FOR A TERM OF 21 YEARS FROM THE 8th JANUARY, 
LESSEE BEING RESPONSIBLE FOR REPAIRS AND RATES, AT THE LOW RENT OF 
£400 PER ANNUM 


AND OCCUPIED BY A WELL ESTABLISHED BOYS’ 


1940 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Particulars on application to the Sole Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (Tel.: CENtral 9344) 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


NEAR FAMOUS HANTS YACHTING BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


‘ CENTRE | Between Oxford and Newbury. 1% miles from a well-known 
Between Emsworth and Forest of Bere. Market Town. 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOUSE. 4 reception, - . 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main | N OLD ‘*POUND HOUSE,’’ restored and 
modernised. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. | 


services. Garage. 2 cottages. Charming gardens and | ] i oon 
42 ACRES. £9,750.—Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., | Ancient barn and courtyard, with farm buildings, gardener’s 
cottage, productive orchards and grassland. Pretty old- 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1., (Entrance in Sack- < 1 
ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. Or Kina & KiNG, 5, | world garden, tennis court and kitchen garden, 15 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £7,000.—}F. L. M 


Clarendon Road, Southsea. MERCER & CoO., Sackville 





WELLS 


A HOME OF DISTINCTION AND CHARM. 3 recep- 
| tion, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Main services. Garage. Stabling. Exquisite gardens and 
18 ACRES. £6,000.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 








BUCKS-NORTHANTS BORDERS 
Triangle Northampton, Newport Pagnell, Bedford. 
ONLY £3,000 FREEHOLD, with 12 ACRES and 

river fishing. House (small and easily run), thatched 
cottage character (2 eo ta toes 3 bedrooms, bathroom). 
Main electricity. Grounds beautifully timbered.—F. L. 
MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


ON THE HILLS ABOVE MARLOW 
1 mile station. Bus service to Henley. 
ABPtTistic COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. All mains. Pretty 
garden. 1 ACRE. £3,500.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 





| House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


Tel.: Regent 2481. 





WEYBRIDGE 
On famous St. George’s Hill. 


ONE OF THE MOST ARTISTIC MODERN 
HOMES of character and distinction. Perfect 
condition. Luxuriously equipped with every conceivable 


. 


| labour-saving device. 3 reception, sun loggia, 5 bedrooms, | 
| 1 dressing room (all fitted basins), 3 beautiful bathrooms, 


model kitchen quarters (white tiled throughout). Central 
heating. All mains. 2 garages. Exquisite gardens. 2 
ACRES. £6,000 (with Possession).—F. L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piecadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 
ville}Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BETWEEN SALISBURY AND ROMSEY 


| CHARMING HOUSE (built 1934). 2 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 
Central heating. Electric light. Garage. Stabling. 
| Bungalow. _ Pretty garden intersected by stream. 14 
ACRES. £5,000.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BUCKS CHILTERNS 
Chalfont Station 1 mile. : 
CHARMING RESIDENCE. 83 reception, !oggia. 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All mains. Garage. Beautiful 
gardens anc 5 ACRES. £6,000. Also cottage if requir 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
' (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 248!. 














184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensingt« 
0152-3 





HEREFORD-WORCESTER BORDERS 
GENTLEMAN’S SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


COMMANDING FINE VIEWS 
AND AFFORDING GOOD SHOOTING AND FISHING 


106 ACRES 


CHARM ING FARMHOUSE, perfect order, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
ba Electric light and all conveniences. Drive approach. Ornamental 


throom. 


gardens, well timbered. Excellent farmbuildings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


2 cottages. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


MOST MODERATE PRICE 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


GRADE A FARM. 





THE 
FIRST 


HERE INDEED 1S AN OPPORTUNITY! 
BUT IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ESSENTIAL TO SECUF 
GENTLEMAN’S FARM OF 50 ACRES, BETWEEN NEW 


AND BASINGSTOKE 


Delightfully situated with views over miles of lovely countryside. 


P'CTURESQUE, CENTURIES OLD, CAREFULLY RESTORED, * 
OAK-BEAMED FARMHOUSE. 


EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. TH! 


Illness is the sole reason for the property being on © 
IMMEDIATE SALE BEING DESIRED, IT IS OFFERED FREEHO 


BARGAIN PRICE OF ONLY £3,000 
DEPOSIT SECURES. VIEW AT ONCE. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 

















{| 
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=e. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. = 


(10 lines). 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


—_— 








By directi of the Executors of the late Sir Charles Hyde, Bart. 


BORDERS OF HAMPSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE 


Fordingbridge 4 miles, Salisbury 12 miles, Bournemouth 25 miles. 
With Vacant Possession of Land and Buildings at Michaelmas, 1943, and of the House and most of the remainder of the property at January 1, 1944 


THE IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY AND TRAINING 


WHITSBURY MANOR FARM 
ABOUT 1,120 ACRES 


Now mainly arable, but including a downland gallop 1% miles in length. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED MANOR FARMHOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms (most with basins) and 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and power. Central heating. Excellent estate water 
. supply from two sources. 


3 SETS OF FARM BUILDINGS. 12 COTTAGES AND A BUNGALOW. 


To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION in 1 LOT (unless previously sold privately) on AUGUST 25, 1943, at 2.30 p.m., at the LONDON 
AUCTION MART, E.C.4, by JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. : 


Mayfair 6341), from whom Sale 
Particulars and Plans can be obtained (price 1/- each prepaid). 


Vendors’ Solicitors : NOEL G. HYDE, 19, Foregate Street, Worcester, and Messrs. PINSENT & Co., 6, Bennets Hill, Birmingham 2. 


WOULD YOU SELL YOUR HOUSE 
IF AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PRICE 
WERE OFFERED? 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. have unlimited buyers 
for Compact Small Houses in all parts of the 
country, but especially in the Home Counties. 


The demand is most keen for 5-7 bedrooms, 2 or 3 sitting 
rooms, and from One to Twenty Acres of Land at prices 
ranging from £4,000 up to about £10,000 


VACANT POSSESSION WITHIN 12 MONTHS IS REQUIRED IN MOST CASES 


If interested, please send particulars and photographs (most important) to 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1., marked ‘‘A. F. H.” 








PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
Between Grantham and Stamford. 


THE WITHAM-ON-THE-HILL ESTATE 
Bourne 5 miles, Stamford 8% miles, Little Bytham with Station 2% miles, Grantham 17 miles. 


AN EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
COMPRISING : 


Acres. Rent. 
HOME FARM AND LINGS FARM 562 wae £540 0 0 
PALACE FARM 135 wan £138 0 0 


TOTAL AREA 697 ACRES - - 


a - - TOTAL RENT £678 


THE BOOTHBY PAGNELL ESTATE 


Grantham 5% miles, Stamford 14 miles, Great Ponton Station 2 miles. 





COMPRISING : 
FOUR FINE DAIRYING AND CORN-GROWING FARMS 
Acres. Rent. 
HOME FARM 269 ee £302 12 6 
DAIRY FARM 294 oe £245 0 0 
HILL FARM at 200 waa £241 16 0 
BRACKENBURY’S FARM 252 aes £184 0 0 


COTTAGES, ACCOMMODATION LAND AND WATER RENTS, IN 
1084 ACRES - - .- 


ALL ABOUT 
= - - - TOTAL RENTS £1,090 


FOR SALE by AUCTION as a WHOLE or in LOTS (if not sold privately) by Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6341), from whom plans and particulars may shortly be obtained (Price 2/6 each). 





Vendors’ Solicitors: Messrs. BAND, HATTON & Co., 9/11, High Street, Coventry. 
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23, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
@QROSVENOR 8SQ., LONDON, W.1 & een 1441 
EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE IN WANTED BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 
HAMPSHIRE } 500 ft. up. Glorious —-." 1% miles from small Market 
E each of Winchester and close to village, with bw IMMEDIATE POSSESSION NOT ESSENTIAL. own. “Bs 
ec deieaititil service. . : A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. PREFERABLY CHOICE ESTATE OF 83 ACRES, with remarkabiy 
GEORGIAN TYPE, with 12 bedrooms, 3-4 bath- beautiful House set within perfect old gardens. 13 ped. a 


3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Period 
features. Main water and electricity. Radiators. 2 cottages. 


25 ACRES, FOR SALE NOW WITH 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 


Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





WINCHESTER AND BASINGSTOKE 


AVAILABLE PRIVATELY FOR SALE (with possession 

after the war), a perfect little ESTATE of about 200 

ACRES, with lovely old QUEEN ANNE HOUSE of great 

character. 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Close 
to old-world village. 


PRICE £14,000 
Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





none farm, if possible. 


rooms, etc. 2-3 cottages. 
Glos, Berks, 


and 150-250 “Acres. Hants, Wilts, 
West Sussex, etc. 


Likely places oy pe! immediately r= ga and 
GOOD PRIC AID FOR THE GHT 


Particulars and photos to: WuiLson & Co. 
(Ref. G. N.), as above. 


UP TO £5,000 OFFERED 


FOR AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE. 
PREFERABLY OLD, with 5-7 bedrooms and, 
say, 4-10 Acres. Main services. aa ig if possible. 
Any nice district within 150 miles S., S.W., or W. 
of London. Can wait 6 months for possession. 
Replies to: Wi~son & Co. (Ref. H.), as above. 





rooms, 4 bathrooms, fine hall, 4 reception. Small farm, 
5 cottages. Garages, etc. FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 
PRICE. With possession of the House after ‘he war, 


Good income meantime. 
Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 





SURREY 


Near Guildford. 


XViith CENTURY HOUSE, in lovely country. 
South in its estate of 100 ACRES. 13 bedroo 
with basins), 4 bathrooms, 4 reception. Every con 
3 cottages. Lovely gardens and park, FOR §& 
BARGAIN PRICE, as investment or f 
occupation with income of about £500 p.a. 


Sole Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Stre< 








SANDERS’ 


ESTATE AGENTS, SIDMOUTH 








SIDMOUTH 
A FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
IN PERFECT CONDITION, WITH GROUNDS OF 
5 ACRES 


OFFERED FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


5 entertaining rooms, 9 bedrooms (all main rooms face 
bathrooms, good domestic offices. 
2 FLOORS. 


South), 2 ALL ON 


Central heating. All main services. Garage and useful 


outbuildings. 
Finely restored and admittedly one of the most pleasing 
properties in this favoured locality. 


FREEHOLD £10,500 





EAST DEVON 
In beautiful country, close to a small village, 10 miles inland 
and within 6 miles of 3 market towns. 

A TUDOR GEM 
Built in stone, with brown tile roof and having a wealth 
of old oak panelling and beams. Restored carefully and 

in perfect condition. 
3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, excellent offices (‘‘Esse”’ 
cooker). Large enclosed sun loggia and a rebuilt thatched 
barn; which contains garage and engine-house, with 

be m above. 


5 ACRES 
SURROUNDING THE HOUSE. FISHING CLOSE AT 
HAND. 


A REAL BARGAIN AT £5,000 





EAST DEVON 
A BEAUTIFUL SMALL MANOR HOUSE 


| WITH ABOUT 30 ACRES OF GARDENS, WOOD- 


LANDS AND MOORLAND. 
Within easy reach of Sidmouth. 


Dating prior to the Norman Conquest, this property has 
been perfectly restored and is composed, to a considerable 
extent, of the original structure. 

3 reception rooms, large studio, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 

perfect domestic offices. 
Garages and outbuildings. Electricity. 
drainage services. 


FREEHOLD £10,500 


Good water and 








DEVON 


Within easy reach of Exeter and Torquay and in ‘ autiful 
pastoral surroundings, on the outskirts of a smc town, 


A RESIDENCE OF CLASSICAL DE |IGN 
With lodge, cottage and some 
25 ACRES OF MAGNIFICENT P..RK 


GARDENS AND SHRUBBERIES, WITH IARD 
TENNIS COURT, MAZE AND SUNKEN GARDEN. 


83 entertaining rooms, oak-panelled hall with fine oak 
staircase, ballroom and billiards room, 12 bedrooms 
3 bathrooms, fine range of offices. 


GARAGES, STABLING, ETC. 


THIS PROPERTY IS REGARDED AS ONE OF THE 
MOST DELIGHTFUL MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY 
HOUSES IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 


It is at present under requisition and is offered subject 
to such occupation at the 


LOW PRICE OF £12,000 FREEHOLD 











QUILDFORD 
2050-51 


HEWETT & LEE 


144 HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, SURREY 





By Order of His Grace the Duke of Wellington and the Trustees of his Parliamentary Estates. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Between Reading and Basingstoke. 


THE VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATES : 
EWHURST PARK, WOLVERTON AND TADLEY 


In the Parishes of Ewhurst, Wolverton, Hannington, Kingsclere, Monk Sherborne, Tadley, Baughurst and Wotton St. Lawrence, extending to about 


THE WELL-APPOINTED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE : 
THE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE : 


6,240 ACRES 


comprising : 


EWHURST PARK 
WOLVERTON PARK 


14 IMPORTANT AND DESIRABLE FARMS, RANGING FROM 58 ACRES TO 870 ACRES. 35 SMALL HOUSES AND COUNTRY 


COTTAGES. 


VARIOUS SMALL HOLDINGS. 
To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION in LOTS, 


4 LICENSED HOUSES. 


1,200 ACRES OF WELL-TIMBERED WOODLANDS. 
y Mesers. HEWETT & LEE, in the TOWN HALL, READING, on SATURDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1943, 2 two Sessions, commencing at 11a.m. and 2 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER & Co., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford, 
Surrey (Tel. 2050/1), from whom illustrated Sale Particulars (price 5/- per copy) may be obtained. 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 





"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.! 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams ‘‘ Cornishmen, London’’ 


17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. Reading 4112. 


SMALL BUT EXQUISITE TUDOR GEM £10,000 INCLUDING FURNITURE 14 ACRIS 


Amidst some of the loveliest eountry 

BOUT 1 HOUR WATERLOO. 1 mile village, = ground. Southerly < 
Setween NEWBURY & READING A Delightful views. Architect-buiit 2 bathrooms, 
Restored regardless of ie and rooms (principal fitted h. & c.). Oak co Co.’s water ‘and électricity. Te 
aeving every, meee Stabling. Garage. COTTAGE (let at £164 p.a.). Charming grounds, rhodod 
Square hall with walls in 0 had wee : azaleas, tennis court, kitchen garden, pasture and woodland. AN EXCEF 
eee ak ane ALLY ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY. Inspected and recommend 
panelling, beautiful Ic lounge, modern TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
itchen, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms ani 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Central £12,500 WITH 50 ACRES 
heating wry “Aga” cooker. FHANTS-WILTS borders, near New Forest, on gravel. Charming old 
Basins (h. & c.) in bedrooms. Co.’s Residence. South aspect, extensive views. Hall, cloakroom, 4 rece 
electricity and power. Garages for bathrooms, 10 bedrooms (fitted basins, h. & c.). Central heating. ' Main e 
2 or 3 cars. Fine old-world gardens and water. Parquet floors. Good stabling and garages. 2 GOOD COT ! 
and cherry orchards, under 4 Acres etc. BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS, double tennis, water 
FREEHOLD 5,000 GUINEAS wailed kitchen garden, parklike pasture.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Avia 


Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SmiITH & Co., as above. Street, W.1. 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 





Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
egra H and Haslemere 
wine’ oa aa in? 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 _ Offices 
Te 
CLOSE TO A SURREY VILLAGE c3 


A SMALL HOUSE IN A 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 


EINEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN. 
50 minutes from Town. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Electric light. Central heating. All modern con- 
veniences. 

Garage for 3 cars. 2 cottages. Useful outbuildings. 


M on GARDENS, WOODLAND AND 
ADDOCK, IN ALL ABOUT 








11 ACRES 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD : 
Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road. S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 








Sole 





ABOUT 14% MILES EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING. ALSO A 2-ACRE TROUT LAKE 


DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS c.2 


On the outskirts of a market town. 
SUBSTANTIAL AND COMFORTABLE 
HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms maids’ 
sitting room, etc. 

EXCELLENT WATER. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 2 GARAGES. FARMHOUSE 
} FARMERY. 

GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND TENNIS LAWN 
ARABLE AND PASTURE HOME FARM IN ALL 
ABOUT 100 ACRES 
BOUNDED BY A RIVER PROVIDING THE 
TROUT FISHING. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 


Harkkops L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490 Extn. 809.) 





SURREY AND KENT BORDERS—ABOUT 25 MILES FROM ‘LONDON c.4 





COMPACT AGRICULTURAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE 
PART LET AND PRODUCING ABOUT £100 P.A. 


PICT URESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
With excellent views to the South. 
Containing: Entrance hall, 4 reception, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms (several with lavatory basins, h h. & c.), 
3 bathrooms, offices. 

Company’s water. Electric light. Central heating. 
Shooting lodge. 2 well-built cottages. Double garage. 
good outbuildings. 

INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. Kitchen garden, etc., 
together with valuable pasture, arable and woodland. 
In al) about 


165 ACRES ONLY £9,500 FREEHOLD 


* 





Joint:JAgents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.:} Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) and Messrs. Fox & MANWARING, Edenbridge, Kent. (Tel.: Edenbridge 2211.) 





30 MINUTES CITY AND WEST END c.4 


SEVENOAKS AND BROMLEY > 
Retired situation. Handy for buses and station. ? * 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


BUILT OF BEST MATERIALS, CAVITY WALLS. 
HAND-MADE TIUES, ETC. 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms 
(h. & c. water), splendid bathroom, model offices. 
Brick-built garage. Air raid shelter. 


ALL COMPANIES’ MAIN SERVICES. 
PARTIAL? CENTRAL HEATING. 


MOST PICTURESQUE GARDEN, ROCKERIES. 
ROSE AND KITCHEN GARDEN, TENNIS LAWN, 
ORCHARD. IN ALL ABOUT 


1 ACRE. PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 3 
HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








UNDULATING PART OF SUSSEX [e3 CHOICE PART OF SUSSEX COAST «34 
In a healthy neighbourhood, _ . oF ag old village and about 9 miles from Select residential locality. Lawn sloping to sea front. 
unoruge eus 
CHARMING ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE MOST ARTISTIC RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, Lounge, dining room, 7 bed- 
2 bathrooms rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
e * 


Main drainage. Modern drainage. 
Co.’s_ electric light and Co.'s electric light and 
water. water and other modern 


> conveniences. 
Central heating. : 
Garage for 2 cars. 


Bathing hut. 


Garage. Cottage. 


Splendid gardens, also pad- 








ock, in all about Charming gardens with 
herbaceous borders, lawn 
1014, ACRES and rockery. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD REASONABLE PRICE 
Hat : L-p., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) | HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. FOX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.AT. 


I. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.AS.L, F.A.l1. LAND AGENTS, 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.AS.L, A-A.L 

R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


BRIGHTON : 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


Situate in the triangle Stafford, Cannock and Wolverhampton. About 200 yards from main Stafford-Wolverhampton Road. 





. 


} 
r EN THE COTTAGES ARE Lur 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE = GOOD TENANTS AND PE_ 


Y ees - a Ee ey A TOTAL OF £28 14s, 0 

OF BRICK AND SLATE _ : a iNHUM 
CONSTRUCTION. 

VACANT POSSESSION 0 

RESIDENCE WILL BE GI\ 

COMPLETION OF THE PUR: 


5 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, 
complete domestic offices. 


Main electricity. Companies’ gas, F "Sk 2B ABOUT 15 MINUTES’ WAL 
water and drainage. Central heating. ‘ ; - THE RESIDENCE A 
Garage. Stabling. 3 heated green- $ . i FARM OF ABOUT 35 ACR} 
houses. 4 cottages. USEFUL BUILDINGS, I 

£83 10s. Od. PER ANN 


High-walled kitchen garden, orchard, - ~ : Ana . PRICE FOR THE W 


grass tennis court, parkland, about 


13 ACRES IN ALL £9,000 FREEHO! 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOR SALE NEW FOREST, HANTS 
SOUTHAMPTON OUTSKIRTS OM + mod inedetoimmiia 


; : FOX & SONS are f d with instructions to SELL BY AUCTION it th 
VERY PROFITABLE PARTLY DEVELOPED BUILDING ROYAL HOTEL, CUMBERLAND PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON, on TU! DAY. 


ESTATE AUGUST 31, 1943, at 3 p.m. precisely (unless previously sold priv ely) 





READY FOR IMMEDIATE POST-WAR ACTIVITY. THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
| MOORLANDS FARM, 
FREEHOLD ' “ : 
LOWER BARTLEY, WOODLANDS, SOUTHAMPTON 
Main drainage,Jwater, gas and electricity. Level. Some roads made and sewered. 5 7 mon 
- alres ilt Excellent Farm House containing: 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, ki:chen, 
Large number of Houses already built and sold. scullery. Dairy, etc. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
ABOUT 300 PLOTS PLUS VALUABLE SHOP SITES AND The electricity and water mains are a short distance from the Property. 
3 GOOD COTTAGES | THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO ABOUT 
- 15 ACRES 
21 T 
PRICE 621,000 FOR HE WHOLE VACANT POSSESSION OF THE itOUSE AND 4 ACRES WILL BE GIVEN ON 
USUAL SELLING VALUE ABOUT £120 PER SITE. | eeanerenae 


" Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the ovlicitors: Messrs, 
GENUINE BARGAIN. BLATCH & Co., 28, Landguard Road, Southampton, and at Totton; or of the 
Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton, and at 

Fox & Sons, Estate Agente, Bournemouth. | Bournemouth and Brighton. 





MILBORNE ESTATE 
NEAR DORCHESTER—DORSET 


AT THE AUCTION SALE IN JULY A LARGE NUMBER OF SMALL HOLDINGS AND ACCOMMODATION FIELDS, TOGETHER WITH 
MANY COTTAGES AND 14 VALUABLE FARMS TOTALLING 4,330 ACRES WERE SOLD. 


NOW FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The remaining Farms, 5 in number, including several of the best known and most valuable Agricultural Holdings on this famous Estate. All let 
to good Tenants at substantial rents and forming gilt-edged Investments. 


ROGERS HILL FARM. ... bist rae ks vis jee 319 ACRES let at £575 
ASHLEY BARN PIG FARM se oe ee es 130 = £200 
ROKE FARM _..... es ay sie re — we 335 os £301 
GOULD’S FARM ... <P ee oT ie _ are 395 * £434 
MILBORNE FARM she TP see - ei Te 73 s £171 


LONG MAIN ROAD FRONTAGES, EXCELLENT HOUSES AND EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS. WILL BE SOLD SEPARATELY OR. 
TOGETHER. 


Particulars and Plans from the Joint Agents: Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, and BIDWELL & Sons, Cambridge. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Within easy reach of good main line station. 4% miles from the Coast. 





IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER AND . 3 EXCELLENT MODERN 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE . COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGE 
OCCUPATION. ' Sw ; FOR 3 CARS. VINERY. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE ‘ , = DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, FINE 
MODERN FREEHOLD = cathy OLD YEW HEDGES, L-WNS, 
RESIDENCE : : = ———— KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCKS. 


COMPLETE WITH ALL eri pe nS : 11 ACRES IN AI 


CONVENIENCES AND COMFORTS. 
COST PRESENT OV ' 


9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception . g.! y 7 a. £16,000 
rooms, excellent offices. : 
BUT CONSIDERABLY L 


All main services. Central heating. . ) ~ _ » iy aa WOULD BE ACCEPTE °. 


For particulars and order to view apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFIC! S) 
—_ 
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MARINE AUXILIARY 
STATIONARY AND 
VEHICL PROPULSION 





Ge Weilda Finest Small Dessed 
7 ce. & 1735 00. 2 cyle., 1000 bo 2600 v,p.m., 300M. weight 


The obvious Diesel Engine for economical post-war transport 


coventRY €{” fj JF DIESELS 


OIL ENGINES (COVENTRY) LTD 
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(OLT HOUSES 


The ii-ustration shows one of our fe 
smal! utility buildings. We still © 
have a limited number of small 
super tructures in stock, such as 
garag °s (as illustrated), playrooms 
and emergency buildings which 
come within the limits defined by 
the Defence Regulations. We are 
able to quote for greenhouses, 
farm buildings, silos, and other 
work to aid the war effort. May il 
we send you further particulars ? Ss 


WL. COL Posvccocs 


BETHERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 
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It doesn’t make sense 


It doesn’t make sense to have the boiler at one end and the pistons and 
driving wheels at the other. For pumping water we’ve got a better 
arrangement. Driving power and pump are together, as they should be. 
The electric motor and centrifugal pump are one unit, both submerged in 
water at the bottom of the bore-hole. The only connections with the 
surface are the rising main and an electric cable. There’s no long driving 
shaft and no shaft bearings to renew. Installation and maintenance costs 


are considerably reduced if you install a Sumo. Now that does make sense. 


‘ey ul M ij SUBMERSIBLE 


PUMPS 


Sumo Submersible Pumps are made by the same firm that has erected most of 
the world’s lighthouses. The pumps are for bore-holes of from 6 in. diameter up- 
wards and for volumzs from 200 to 40,000 gallons per hour. Pumps normally 
work 6 to 10 thousand hours without servicing. Service facilities normally available 
within twenty-four hours. Full details and name of nearest agent from :— 
SUMO PUMPS LTD (Proprietors Chance Brothers Ltd) 
Dept. C, Lighthouse Works, Smethwick, B’ham. Tel: West Bromwich 1061 


























JANE anp JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 
Expert in re-creating your disused clothes 


Why >t use the precious pre-war material lying idle perhaps in 
men’s suits and great-coats. 


They . n be unpicked and re-made into suits or winter coats by 
JANE AnD JUDY 
adies’ Tailors - Dressmakers - Furriers - Milliners 


VILTON PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. Sloane 1537 
%e who have surplus materials for disposal please send us particulars. 














“Thanks,” said Mr. Brown. 
“That’s all right, sir,’ replied 
the ‘““Tannoy” loudspeaker, “‘it’s 
just part of my job.” 

“‘ Indispensable, too.’’ 

‘‘And of course I also relay 
those ‘Music While You Work’ 
programmes for your workers.”’ 
“They certainly step up pro- 
duction,” said Mr. Brown. 
‘‘And my brothers and sisters 
are in the war effort as well. 


Not only in factories, mind you 


—there’s ‘Tannoy’ sound 
equipment in many other 
theatres of war .. . and 


one day we’ll be back at Navy 
Weeks, at the Royal Tourna- 
ment and at fairs and gymkhanas 
and the like.” 

“Well, you’re doing a very 
sound job if I may say so,” 
chuckled Mr. Brown, as he went 
off to take his call. 


TAN N OY Besar 


GUY RR. 


FOUNTAIN 


LTD 


O 


The largest organisation (# Gent, Britain 


specialising solely (u Sound 


guiyjomene 





“TANNOY?” is the registered trade mark of equipment 
manufactured by GUY R. FOUNTAIN, Ltd., Canterbury 


Grove, S.E.27, and branches.. 


Phone : GIPsy Hill 113! 
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Drawing by J. Gilroy§ 


My Goodness—where’s 
My GUINNESS ? 
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Harlip 
MRS. GREVILLE BAYLIS 
Mrs. Baylis, who is the only daughter of Sir Gerard Maxwell-Willshire, Bt., and Lady Maxwell-Willshire, 


of 83, Palace Court, W, was married in May. Her husband, Mr. Greville Baylis, Irish Guards, is the 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Baylis, The Priory, Alcester, Warwickshire 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : tag 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, ©” 
COVENT GARDEN, >” 

W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will noi be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 

Country LiFe should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





UNLOCAL GOVERNMENT 


HE problems of combining administra- 
tive efficiency with electoral control 
are not confined to parliaments and 
senates. In this country we take pride 
in the fact that our central government grew 
up out of a system of local administration that 
is centuries older; and we are rightly jealous 
of traditions whereby the people not only have 
a ballot-box hold on Parliament but take an 
active share in the management of their own 
affairs. When a period arrives like the present, 
and the central Government and the servants 
of the Crown claim the peril of the realm as a 
warrant for taking practically complete control 
of our affairs, we are naturally suspicious that, 
even without design, we may permanently lose 
our rights and our liberties. It is with such 
feelings, no doubt, that the County Councils 
and Municipal Corporations are drawing atten- 
tion to what Lord Ilchester calls ‘‘the recent 
policy of His Majesty’s Government in seeking 
to vary the present framework of local govern- 
ment by means of substantial alterations and 
by piecemeal attacks.’’ Even though no attacks 
be intended, the fact cannot be ignored that 
under war-time compulsions the County Coun- 
cils, for instance, are losing many of their 
functions to the central Government. 

What is done in war-time under the plea 
of increased efficiency may well be continued 
on the same ground, and we should all be foolish 
to forget that there are many people, especially 
in office, who, seeing no virtue in local organs 
of government except as the creatures and 
subordinates of a centralised State, would have 
us replace them all to-morrow by a centralised 
bureaucracy. If local government has no virtues 
of its own it is clearly vulnerable on the score 
of efficiency; and our recent symposium on 
The Future of Local Government showed that, 
however much experts and men of affairs differ 
as to the efficiency of local councils in the past, 
they would all of them be prepared to support 
a case for competent revision of boundaries 
as a proper corrective to lack of equipment and 
co-ordination, The National Association of 
Local Government Officers goes as far as to 
propose that “outsize’’ services should be 
transferred to larger ‘‘all-purposes authorities’’ 
for direct administration. From the point of 
view of efficiency there is much to be said for 
such a scheme, but it must never be forgotten 
that the introduction of very large units con- 
stitutes a great danger to the status of local 
government. Physical inability to attend 
meetings means loss of interest, and those who 
now give their services voluntarily might soon 
be replaced by a new and undesirable class of 
professional councillors. 

The alternative to various undesirable 
forms of regionalism under which the central 


Government would in fact be in complete 
control, is a renaissance of the spirit which once 
underlay local government and which now, in 
spite of the best that can be said of county and 
other councils, has almost ceased to exist. Until 
recently there were far too many people who 
even at election times could with difficulty be 
persuaded to record a vote. During war-time 
many such people have for the first time come 
into close contact with local government. Their 
interest must be maintained and the interest of 
the younger members of the community. There 
is no lack of opportunity for making use of 
citizens of every type of experience in the 
control of public health, education, and utility 
undertakings. And if our people will not make 
up their minds to control these things them- 
selves they will sooner or later wake up to find 
that their opportunity has been lost and that 
the whole character of our local government has 
been changed while they slept. 


THE POLITICS OF BUILDING 


N the spate of discussions and statements on 
building after the war, ranging from the 
lay-out of London to the planning of a labourer’s 
bathroom, it is always assumed that materials. 
will be available and operatives able and willing 
to use them. In the long run, no doubt, the 
assumption is true, but for a period after peace 
many materials will be short or reserved, opera- 
tives not fully trained or fully exerting them- 
selves, and costs consequently prodigious. The 
difficulty met by the authorities lately in build- 
ing 3,000 cottages, though an abnormal case, is a 
straw in the.wind, as was the lethargy of a 
builder of an air-raid shelter referred to by 
Mr. Williams-Ellis in his article on pages 326-8. 
They are symptoms of a profound and complex 
disorder in the industry, not wholly attributable 
to war conditions. Mr. Williams-Ellis indicates 
twin treatments for it. One, for components, 
includes the wider use cf traditional and local 
materials, and the mass production of standard- 
ised fittings. The other, more radical, goes to 
what is perhaps the root of the problem: the 
relations of the labourer to his employers. If 
an honest citizen confines himself to laying 
200 bricks a day when he is easily capable of 
laying 1,000 (and his opposite number in Russia 
is reputed to be able to lay 6,000 !), Britain is 
not going to be re-built. Mistrust, if that is the 
root cause, must be removed, but so also must 
ignorance or incompetence be stimulated to 
enterprise. Ultimately it is the public, including 
the bricklayer himself, who has to meet ex- 
cessive costs and suffers from ca’ canny. If it 
is fair that the nation should see that no fortunes 
are made out of reconstruction, it is equally just 
that the nation should tolerate no slackness, 
for whatever reason, in the supply of its vital 
needs. 


TIMELESS 


OR shall they wilt or wither who are wise 
And timeless in their Immortality, 

For they are happy riding wider skies, 
Freer than we and our formality 
Of rising with the dawn from year to year, 
Clutching for stars before the sun is risen, 
Endeavouring to harness the Great Bear, ~ 
And hoist ourselves beyond this mortal prison. 


There is no dawn or dusk for those who see 
Only the light of Truth with open eyes 

In and around their great Eternity 

Of freedom from dishonour, graft and lies. 
The universe is full of such as these 

Who found theiv God among the Pleiades. 


JAMES COLDWELL. 


A TEST-MATCH SURVIVOR 


LMOST on the same day on which England 
was engaged in a war-time match against 

the Dominions at Lord’s, there died in Australia, 
at the age of 85, the last survivor of those great 
elevens which first made terrible the name of 
Australian cricket some 65 years ago. This 
Ultimus Romanorum was T. W. Garrett, with 
whose name there are naturally associated in 
the memory of cricketers those of three other 
mighty bowlers, Spofforth, Boyle and Palmer. It 
was pre-eminently in bowling that the early 
Australian elevens were formidable. With one 
or two exceptions their batting was not up to 
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the best English standards, but those fo 

bowlers were together better than anything 
England then possessed. So deadly were the 

that another very famous player, Geon. 
Giffen, who was a member of the side in 188) 
and had not yet quite reached his prime, haq 
scarcely any bowling to do. It was through 
their bowlers that Australia administered 4 
English sport two such shocks as it had fon 
received since the year 1810 when the Negro 
fighter Molineaux came within an ace of beatip, 
Tom Cribb. In 1878 came the first jcit to com. 
placency when ina single day’s cricke: at Lord’s 
a strong team of the M.C.C. were bea‘ en, Four 
years later England, going in to make it tleover 
80 runs to win, went crashing down be ‘sre Boyle 
and the Demon Spofforth, and the mythical 
ashes of English cricket were first 1. ¢.° Tryly 
the old cricketer who has just passed way had 
some triumphant memories to look b- i upon, 


BACK TO THE ROOT? 


ITHOUT Sir George Stapledo: 
atic researches on the breedin; 
and the devising of pasture mixtures 
to say that modern doctrines of le 
would not have found their prese: genera 
acceptance. Sir George, however, has > hesita. 
tion in acknowledging what he himse owes in 
the way of inspiration to Robert EF ‘iot, the 
Border landowner and farmer who : ublished 
his Clifton Park System of Farming aii Laying 
Down Land to Grass in1898. In an inti dduction 
to a new edition of this neglected classi: (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) he tells us how, when he firs” started 
serious work on the problems of grass !and, the 
book was always at his elbow. “I do not think 
I have properly realised until now how much 
I obviously owe to Elliot,’’ he writes, and goes 
on to wonder whether Elliot’s original teachings 
did not contain truths which grass researchers 
have since neglected and which might well 
modify some of their more cherished conclusions, 
Elliot with his belief in the value of a turned-in 
deep-rooted sward—almost to the exclusion of 
artificials and the dung-cart—believed also in 
the use of chicory, burnet and other deep-rooted 
““weeds’’ which are certainly not welcomed in 
the high-quality leys of to-day. ‘‘Here,”’ says 
Sir George, ‘‘is matter for critical research and 
for pondering deep roots,”’ and humbly acknow- 
ledges how hard he finds it to explain why he 
has never tried to settle himself the rival merits 
of deep roots and leguminous nodules. On the 
other hand Elliot used clovers in his herbage 
and all that Elliot claimed for deep-rooted 
plants may in fact have been attributable to 
the leguminous part of the mixtures, Obviously 
it would be good to know ! 


System- 
f grasses 
t is safe 
farming 


READING ALOUD 


T would be interesting to know whether the 
uneventful lives that so many people now 
lead, the long black-out of the winter and the 
habit of staying at home in the evening have 
contributed to a renascence of reading aloud. 
It was once a familiar custom in many families 
and a very pleasant one. There are doubtless 
difficulties; books thus read in short instal- 
ments seem sometimes inordinately long; every- 
body does not want the same book and there 
are those who are willing to read but cannot 
bear to be read to. Again the reader, when 
finally chosen, needs a skill born of experience 
in the matter of skipping. There are some who 
have what may be called an eye for country, 
who can see in advance when they are likely to 
be stuck in a morass of sentiment or cullness 
and leap over so lightly and adroitly th«t theit 
listeners never suspect them. Others } 0d 0M, 
resolutely refusing to miss a word, a custom 
likely to give lasting unpopularity to certain 
authors. Whichever system be adopte: , many 
who have never tried it would find readi: ; aloud 
extremely soothing. We have lately | ard of 
one middle-aged couple whose choice in the 
matter of literature would not appea +o all. 
The husband is fond of trains and his w = reads 
to him nightly from old Bradshaws. \ hethet 
he sets her recondite problems in cross- ountty 
journeys or whether he merely relishes _ 1¢ omg 
lists of curious or romantic names we kr »w 00, 
but in any case her conduct appears veyond 
praise. Are there many men who woul | be 8? 
uxorious ? 
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by 


M: or C. S. JARVIS 


Tis nc very easy from the view-point of 

anyor in the south-west of England to 

give <eliable appreciation of the grouse 

situa’ nin Scotland and North Wales, but 
fom all a’ ounts the season is expected to be 
an except ally poor one, At any rate those 
thoughtfu jends and relatives whom I have 
in Scotlar. ind Wales and who in moments of 
generosity nd mea brace have already broken 
‘ttome * + I need expect no birds this year 
because ti. ¢ is practically none to shoot. The 
reasons g' 0 vary from a late snowstorm in 
the breec g season, great increase in small 
vermin, ti activities of the hill fox and the 
grouse dis ase. There is, it would seem, no 
chance th » August of having that surfeit of 
grouse w ch occurs sometimes during the 
shooting s\ason when one eats half a bird for 
breakfast, 1as the other half for lunch, dines 
that night off another, and continues to repeat 
the routine until one longs for a cut off a saddle 


of ordinary mutton or a slice from a sirloin 
of beef. It is, however, not only ridiculous but 
in extreme bad taste to write about a surfeit 
of grouse, and still more ridiculous to mention 
such prehistoric luxuries as a saddle of mutton 
ora sirloin of beef. To complete the absurdity 
one might as well mention a Stilton cheese. 


* * 
* 


HE month of August, however, is con- 
nected in the minds of many of us with 
grouse, and I recall that during the last war 
we sailed for the Dardanelles very shortly after 
the 12th in a transport filled with Scottish 
Yeomen, many of whom owned their own moors. 
So often during the voyage at dinner one heard 
the remark—which brought a chorus of nos- 
talgic sighs—‘‘Ah, what wouldn’t I give for a 
grouse,”” and this was continued until we made 
the offing of the island of Mudros. This place, 
as veterans of the last major disturbance will 
remember, was the base for the Dardanelles 
operations, and anchored in the harbour was 
that magnificent liner, H.M.T. Avagon, which 
was being used as Staff headquarters and mess. 
It is in connection with this vessel that the 
time-honoured story is told that when they 
tried to move her some months later she was 
so embedded in empty champagne and other 
bottles that she was unable to respond to the 
revolutions of her propeller. I admit the same 
story has been told about several other ships 
throughout the ages, as apparently it originated 
in the days of Casar Antonius when he was 
toying with Cleopatra in the neighbourhood of 
Mersa Matruh. 
_ As we came slowly into the roads the 
Yeomen, vho were burning to get into the 
front line »fter three weeks’ incarceration in a 
transport, crowded along the rails, and a shout 
of joy we up as a launch with a ‘“‘red-tabbed 


Warrior’ board left the Avagon and came in 
our direc. on at full speed. 
dia He come our orders for disembarka- 
<4 “ the Yeomen, proudly. ‘‘We knew 
— ‘n’t leave us lying out in the roads 
g. 
ion he ‘he launch came alongside a young 
he aad a ran up the gangway ladder, to 
made erly by the swarms of officers who 
on “a nd him as to which beach they 
the ic at and various other details; but 
ys * an looked puzzled. 
- ion: know anything about that,’”’ he 
ce get your orders later. We found 
peed T .: u had gailed after the 12th August, 


turried over at once to see if you 
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ON THE SHORES OF THE ISLE 


have any grouse in your cold storage,”’ and the 
sickening part of it all was that unknown to us 
we had, and the launch went back again half 
full of the succulent birds, watched by a crowd 
of hungry men in whose eyes gleamed envy, 
hatred, malice and no small measure of un- 


charitableness. 
* * ” 


ISTORY repeats itself in the Middle East 
H in war-time. The Avagon and Mudros 
came in for their full share of what one might 
call ‘‘Base Staff” class-consciousness 28 years 
ago, and the same thing is occurring on this 
occasion with regard to Cairo. Here the Base 
Staff permanent residents, finding battle-dress 
an uncomfortable garment in a summer tem- 
perature round about 100°, have all obtained 
for themselves suits of gaberdine which, accerd- 
ing to my dictionary, is “‘a loose upper garment, 
formerly worn by Jews,” but which in the East 
means a very light material in an attractive 
shade of beige particularly comfortable in a 
hot climate. In my days it was worn only by 
the British and Egyptian officers of the Egyp- 
tian Army, and the ‘““Army in Egypt” were 
for some reason not allowed to indulge in the 
light-weight luxury. Now apparently the edict 
has been relaxed, and I have seen recently a 
letter from a convalescent officer in the capital 
who says: ‘“‘I hope io be back to my unit 
soon, as I have no intention of becoming one 
of the ‘Gaberdine swine.’”’ 


* * 
* 


HE sea, or white, trout is perhaps one of 
the most elusive and unsatisfactory of all 
the salmo family, as, though he canin some waters 
be caught in considerable numbers on those 
very rare occasions when the weather is exactly 
right, there are many rivers up which he ascends 
where apparently he has not the slightest inten- 
tion of obliging any angler, whatever the lure 
employed. This is more particularly the case 
with our southern English rivers, where in the 
late summer magnificent fish round about the 
8-lb. mark come up in considerable numbers, 
but beyond advertising their presence to frus- 
trated fishermen by lying in full view in the 
pools, and occasionally jumping, do nothing 
whatsoever about it. I will not go so far as to 
say they never take a fly or minnow—I can 
only testify that I have never made them. 

On one occasion I was asked by a kindly 
riparian owner to come over and try for these 
elusive sea monsters and, following his instruc- 
tions as to the exact spot, I found no fewer than 
eight of them lying in a small bubbly pool 
below a weir. I put every fly I had in my box 
over them, in front of them and even under 
them, but except when the lure happened to 
touch them they did not move a fin. I do not 
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think I have ever been ignored so completely 
and insultingly by mere fish. At the same time, 
although my silver doctor bored the sea trout 
almost to yawning point, it caused great interest 
and excitement among the ordinary denizens 
of the pool—the indigenous brown trout. One 
particularly big fellow of some 21% lb. got quite 
worked up about it, following the fly wherever 
it went, so that sometimes I had to accelerate 
the movement to avoid him. Then—I don’t 
know if the wish was father to the thought and 
grandfather to the action, or only a distant 
cousin, but it happened—inadvertently or 
otherwise I slackened up and was into a trout 
which if I had been dry-fly fishing would have 
constituted a most satisfactory entry to an 
empty creel. It was then that the owner of 
the water came on the scene and murmured : 
“‘Oh, that’s the trout we feed at tea-time when 
we have tea on the lawn!” And the fish was 
returned to the water in one of those uncomfort- 
able silences in which explanations sound futile. 


* * 
* 


AST week while going round our Home 

Guard town defences with an enormous 
crowd of Sector, Zone, Group, Intelligence and 
Liaison officers, we found, watching the move- 
ments of two of their men in a small boat, the 
platoon which is responsible for holding the 
line of a small side stream. This stream, a 
carrier from the main river, reaches at this spot 
the limits of its wanderings round the village 
green and peters out in a large clump of bul- 
rushes at the foot of a cottage garden, and it 
was in this growth that the two men were 
prodding with what appeared to be sticks. 

Evidently their activities were of more 
importance and interest than the manning of 
defences against an invading enemy who would 
seem to have another engagement at the 
present time, and the whole crowd of staff 
stopped to watch. There were various surmises 
as to the reasons for the men’s search—the 
body of a suicide, a lost dog, a surfeit of lam- 
preys and other improbabilities, and then one 
of the men made a quick stab with what we 
saw now to be a fish spear, and next moment 
a 9-lb. sea trout was swung into the boat. 

The only dissentient note in the chorus of 
congratulations from the envious crowd, who 
line up daily in queues hoping for a cut off an 
inadequate salmon, came from one of the 
inspecting officers who happened to own the 
stretch of river adjoining. He seemed to think 
it was his fish, as it had passed through his 
waters to reach the cul de sac, but even cottages 
on village greens have riparian rights on 
stagnant waters, and what of the seignorial 
rights of the old Home Guard who have held 
that line for over three years of war? 
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BUILDING COSTS 


S Minister of Works, Lord Portal recently 
gave his department’s estimate of the 
rise in general building costs as 
105 per cent. That was a month or two 

since, and the level still seems to be creeping 
up. But the Minister expressed a shocked 
surprise at the tenders received for those cele- 
brated 3,000 agricultural workers’ cottages, so 
presumably cottage costs (or at any rate the 
prices quoted) had risen disproportionately. 
Whether or no, current costs generally are 
certainly such as to preclude any but priority 
work of the utmost urgency, which, after all, 
is what one would surely expect. 

To some extent it is inevitable, to a large 
extent it is directly due to deliberate Govern- 
ment policy, and anyway, on_the whole, for this 
period of war emergency only, it is as it should be. 

Indeed, the Governmert’s virtuous indigna- 
tion at the alleged inordinate costliness of its 
proposed cottages, and its reaction in cutting 
down both quality and size in a stern resolve 
to save a few hundred thousand pounds, come 
what may in delay and final inadequacy, is 
more than a little disturbing. 

These cottages are, one understands, a 
pressing necessity for winning the war on the 
home tood front, and it is for that 
reason, and that alone, that their 
erection now was decided upon at all. 
Do the Service departments, in war- 
time, cut down the size and quality 
of destroyers, bombers and tanks just 
to get a slightly cheaper job? 

Such a question does not even 
need an answer, but directly it is a 
matter of providing something that is 
of equally vital and immediate im- 
portance to the national war-effort 
but, unlike the engines of war, has 
in addition a permanent peace-time 
social and economic’ value the 
matter seems to be straightway 
regarded in an entirely different light, 
and those whom Lord Keynes once 
unkindly referred to as ‘“‘the sub- 
human denizens of the Treasury” 
are apparently permitted to perform 
their strange traditional rites. 

In The World Crisis Mr. Churchill 
describes how the armistice instantly 
and disastrously once more reinstated 
“Money” as the universal yardstick. 
But that was 25 years ago and the 
war was already won, and anyhow 
“‘social-economics’’ were still a pretty 
new idea and, generally, there were 
excuses. 

But if we react thus now, what 
follies I wonder shall we not commit 
after the next armistice? Let me 
quote : 

A requisition, for instance, for half a million 
houses would not have seemed more difficult to 
comply with than those we were already in process 
of executing for 100,000 aeroplanes, or 20,000 guns, 
or the medium artillery of the American Army, or 
2,000,000 tons of projectiles. But a new set of con- 
ditions began to rule from eleven o’clock onwards. 
The money cost, which had never been considered 
by us to be a factor capable of limiting the supply 
of the armies, asserted a claim to priority from the 
moment the fighting stopped. 

Now, though one may be darkly amused 
to find a Government still quite seriously deter- 
mining its actions by the quaint old touchstone 
of ‘Will it pay?’ instead of by the newer and 
better test of “Is it in the general public 
interest?”’ it would in peace-time be absolutely 
right and indeed essential that maximum 
achievement should be required for every pound 
expended. 


POSSIBLE ECONOMIES 


Housing may (it probably must) become 
as much a_ universal State service as 
education and the delivery of letters, where 
local costs vary wildly yet are averaged out. 
This value-for-money condition is, of course, a 
basic one of all such services if only to assure 
that as many people as possible may benefit as 
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much as possible from the sums laid out on their 
behalf, sums which, directly or not (and whether 
they realise it or not—and they mostly don’t), 
they themselves will have to find in the form 
of either taxes, rates, rent or otherwise. 

Now the total cost of building a house may 
be broadly allocated under five headings : 


(1) Cost of materials. 

(2) Cost of labour. 

(3)_ Cost of transporting either or both to the 

site. 
(4) Cost of building management. 
(5) Cost of plans, specification, supervision 
during erection and checking of accounts. 

It may be convenient to consider these separ- 
ately and successively with a view to seeing 
what economies might possibly be made and 
where, though obviously each section is, and 
should be, related to every other. 

““Materials’”” include those components 
already widely standardised and mass produced 
in factories away from the building site, such 
as boilers, baths, cooking ranges, and iron- 
mongery and equipment of all kinds. Windows 
and doors are now also largely factory-made, 
but, pending,the actual pre-fabrication of larger- 
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scale complete units such as_ standardised 
kitchens or bathrooms, or the revolutionary use 
of new materials such as plastics it seems un- 
likely that work on the site will be much less 
than, or very different from, that to which we 
were accustomed before the war. What could 
and should be done, and maybe is already being 
planned by the standards section of the Ministry 
of Works is to select a limited series of opti- 
mum designs and then place orders by the 
million so that production costs are slashed 
down to levels we have never yet approached, 
as they easily could be. 

The chief jobs on the site are the excava- 
tion for and laying of foundations and drains, 
the building of walls, partitions and chimneys, 
roofing, the provision of floors and stairs, 
plastering, the bringing in of services, plumbing, 
the fixing of components of every kind, from 
down-pipes to door-knobs, from water-tank to 
window-glass; finally, painting and decoration 
and the valedictory clear-up. 

Where, in all this, can we contrive econo- 
mies? The following are possibilities. Sub-soil 
should be tested before the exact position of a 
house is set out. A slight move one way or the 
other (usually unimportant in a country cottage) 
may quite well give you better ground and 


easier and cheaper foundations. In the days 
when timber was plentiful and relatively ine, 
one cut down walls and got as much accommy. 
dation as possible into the roof. Under the new 
conditions we shall be forced to cut down our 
roofs to the minimum, which is likely to mean 
if not flat concrete roofs, then at any rate low. 
pitched roofs or small rafters with a light 
covering such as thin slates. Thatch or tiles 
with so much in their favour, unfortunate}; 
need a steeper pitch and heavier timbering 
There seems to be a likelihood of less stringency 
in respect of bricks and cement tha . 
other building materials, so that w: 
be the least of our problems, but e\ 
relief to the demand will be very 
helpful, especially if a substitute ca: 
which will obviate transport and ; 
need for skilled labour. 


TRADITIONAL MATERIALS 


After the last war, when bui! 
ditions were such as threaten us once again 
encouraging results were achieved by the ys 
of such ancient and well-tried expedients as 
walling in pisé de terre (dry rammed earth 
cob (wet-packed soil and straw), clay lump, and 
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consolidated chalk. These old techniques, with 
certain modern improvements, were all revived 
in a small way according to the nature of the 
local subsoil, with considerable success, though, 
in many cases, the once well-known tradition 
having died out, some difficulty was experienced 
in persuading anyone that anything so simple 
could possibly be effective. 

To dig, as it were, your house straight out 
of the ground, seemed altogether too easy to be 
true, too primitive to be any use despite the 
thousands of excellent old houses scattered 
about the country still testifying, after severdl 
centuries, that they had thus been well and 
truly built. 

It is indeed singular how oblivious we ca! 
be to perfectly clear testimonials to tie exce! 
lence of any materials that we do not accept 
“normal,” as witness the quite genuine doubts 
widely expressed as to the durability of weather- 
boarding when, in the happy days of plentilil 
timber imports, CouNTRY LIFE was ad vocatils 
wooden houses. The fact that plenty of suc 
survived still in robust health from «he eigh- 
teenth century, notably in East Angli: and 
London, did not somehow seem to have regis 
tered. 

Pisé building, 


particularly, has bee! 
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consider’ 'y developed and advanced in 
techniqu since its sudden re-discovery after the 
last war, nd certain American improvements, 
where a . ttle cement is mixed with the soil, 
form the .ubject matter for one of the additional 
sections of the new edition of my book Cottage 
Building (Country Life). Under optimum con- 
ditions 2 saving of something like 70 per cent. 
can be riade in walls—but of course in walls 
alone—a:, against those of normal structure, 
but such economy quite apart, the great saving 
in transport effected by using in-situ materials 


will long continue to be a matter of much more 
than personal concern. 


VALUE OF LOCAL MATERIALS 


But, public policy quite apart, it already 
actually ‘“‘pays’”’ the private person in many 
country districts to revert to the traditional local 
materials that were in general use until cheap 
transport tempted many away from the old 
manner of building. 

I am at this moment putting up a farm 
labourer’s cottage in North Wales with walls 
of rough boulder stone and roof of local grey 
slates, because, both being almost on the site, 
nothing that would be permanently satisfac- 
tory could possibly be cheaper. Here, because 
dressing granite into large corner stones is an 
expensive business, I substitute a rounded angle 
for the usual square one and the door and 
window openings have concrete frames against 
which the rubble walling abuts, these slabs 
forming the sides, to which the rough two-coat 
internal plastering is finished. 

Otherwise most of the economies are due 
to simplified detailing and a general solid rustic 
plainness and, though individually small, they 
contribute to quite an appreciable total saving. 
Thus such subsidiary windows as are inserted 
simply to let in extra sunlight or to command 
a view and have no need to open, consist merely 


of a sheet of glass cemented into the opening 


left, with no wood or metal frame of any kind. 
Miss Justin Blanco-White has suggested that 
opening windows might very well be contrived 
by just a pane of glass sliding along a grooved 
slate frame ; I think her idea worth trying. 

[have argued elsewhere in favour of rooms 
less lofty than the minimum 8 ft. universally 
demanded by the standard bye-laws, since when 
‘ notice that the Government have come down 
‘ins, for their own cottages, though they still 
ave us private builders handicapped by having 
‘0 go up to the quite unnecessary old, full 
height. The healthfulness and agreeableness of 
«room or otherwise depends a great deal more 
on the correct placing and proportioning of its 
“indows than on its being 96 ins. high ! 


LABOUR COSTS 


But ‘ 1e essence of economy is good value 
for mone. and avoidance of waste, and in that 
“nnectio: [ feel driven to saying, quite bluntly, 
that som, hing will have to be dore about 
labour, lerally speaking, its present pro- 
‘uctivity just shocking, and so long as any- 
‘ung like \e existing wretched level of output 
s tolerate. just so long shall we pay more than 
be 3 d \ should for our houses. 

na 


pn to have a small estate gang of 
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HOUSE BUILT OF TERRACRETE—COB MIXED WITH CEMENT. U.S.A. Designer Francis Macdonald. 


my own that has worked continuously for me 
for a number of years, and, though the masons 
work largely in stone, do plastering, slating 
and such like jobs, they certainly do know how 
to lay bricks both well and quickly. In short, 
having long watched these men and also their 
like in America, Russia, Scandinavia and else- 
where in Europe, I have a pretty fair idea of 
what competent, well-timed rhythmic brick- 
laying looks like. 

So when the other day in one of our pro- 
vincial cities I observed from my hotel bedroom 
window a native bricklayer at work on a 
municipal A.R.P. job, I studied his proceedings 
with something of a collector’s interest. But 
I couldn’t bear to watch him for long; his 
somnambulistic slow-motion movements were 
like those that you might expect from a man in 
a diving-suit working under water—including 
the long and frequent pauses required for deep 
breathing. Happening 
to have an appoint- 
ment later in the day 
with the city architect 
and city engineer, I re- 
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(Right) Ramming 
the top course and corner_of a pisé house with air-rammers; earth pile and mixing platform in foreground 


streets, to protect their own families and 
neighbours, would never exceed their 200 bricks 
a day, even at the height of the city’s spec- 
tacular blitz period. Ordinary commercial con- 
tracting firms in this same region and elsewhere 
have broadly substantiated their statements. 
Clearly such an intractable inhibition against 
giving a reasonable output—even against a 
normally brisk bodily activity—must be referred 
to something deep-seated and pretty serious, a 
cause that ha. got to be recognised and 
eliminated before a cure can be hoped for. 

That disastrous something is, of course, 
resentful dissatisfaction with and suspicion of 
the building-trade set-up as it is—or was—and 
that is one of the things that will have to be 
changed if we are ever going to get on with the 
actual job of building, unimpeded, as we should 
and could. 

I suggest that the workmen, the operatives, 
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whether that miserable 
output on a straight 
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arily transferred to a 
job on a bonus basis 
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work to around 1,000 
bricks a day. And what 
goes for  bricklayers 
goes for other trades 
too, though output can- 
not often be quite so 
precisely checked. 


Scale Quarter Sock. to One Foot. 





My informants 
were both experienced 
municipal officers, by 
no means anti-labour 
in any sense, viewing 
the situation philoso- 
phically, though not 
without alarm. 

Their first theory 
that war-neurosis or the 
climate or some other 
imponderable factor 
might account for the 
observed lassitude had 
been dispelled by the 
bonus-scheme reaction, 
while they had been 
puzzled to observe that 
men building air-raid 
shelters in their own 
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GRANITE COTTAGE IN COURSE OF BUILDING FOR MR. 
D. LLOYD GEORGE. 


for dressed stones. 








Rounded corners avoid the necessity 


Architect : C. Williams-Ellis 
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who are the great body of shareholders in the 
national building industry, should assuredly 
not be asked to make any sacrifice or extra 
effort in the great drive for decent housing, 
which will be one of our main post-war concerns, 
unless the directorates are required to, pro- 
portionately, even more, as they certainly 
should, and can afford to, do. 

In my opinion, contractors’ profits should 
be specially limited in this vital field, and I 
should like to see all existing plans for working- 
class housing as it were ‘‘conscripted’’ and 
declared free for the use of all. It would be 
inconceivable that any architect who had had 
the wit to evolve a design of outstanding merit 
should not also have the imagination to realise 
that here was something of wide potential use 
to his country, by no means to be jealously 
guarded by copyright and sterilised as a private 
personal possession. / 

Among all good citizens the architects 
should be foremost, and vividly alive to the 
quite special responsibilities and opportunities 
that are peculiarly theirs. 


THE TRADE SET-UP; 


“The building industry,” of which a 
radical reconstruction would seem to be called 
for, no more consists only of ‘‘workmen” than 
the Army does of “‘other ranks’’; 
indeed any effective reform of either 
would of necessity have to begin at 
the top. 

Around our industry’s top cluster 
architects, engineers, surveyors and 
trade union leaders, as well as direc- 
tors and managers, and in so far as 
the organisation is ineffective, as 
judged by results, the responsibility 
is jointly that of these key men and 
the industry’s rank and file—the 
operatives. 

The private soldier has been 
transformed into the remarkably 
efficient technician that he now is 
chiefly by patient teaching and train- 
ing and, most notably, by now being 
told things and being given explana- 
tions that formerly never went 
beyond the officers. 

’ That aspirant officers now have 
the advantage of experience in the 
ranks is another common-sense inno- 
vation that I would have paralleled 
in our building industry, where archi- 
tectural and other “officer” students 
would as a matter of course have to 
put in a spell in some constructional 
department on an actual job as a 
labourer or tradesman’s mate. 

Building trade operatives must, 
as apprentices, have ¢heiy training 
broadened in the opposite direc- 
tion, perhaps in regional trade 
schools where a theoretical course can be given 
to students in amplification of their practical 
experience on a job, such course including the 
basic elements of architectural design and some 
picture of the architect’s approach to his 
problems and his aims in constructional and 
other detailing. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


The organisation of labour, materials and 
plant on a building job, progress schedules 
and so on must be studied to some extent by all 
save those content with the grade of unskilled 
labourer, and those actually responsible for con- 
struction management will need to be expert in 
such matters as never before, as organisation has 
not been markedly high in British building 
generally, a failure that has been reflected in 
unnecessarily high costs and dilatoriness. 

Labour, too, must become not only more 
productive but also more skilled. Assuming the 
skill and adequate supervision, payment on a 
direct productivity basis might be instituted 
for much of the work—if not with individuals, 
then with groups (as is common with miners 
and quarrymen), these groups or friendly 
syndicates becoming in effect co-operative sub- 
contractors. 

Under such conditions, a six-hour day 
might well be all a man could work at full 
efficiency, and on jobs of any urgency double 
shifts could then be worked, with the contract 
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thus completed in perhaps a third of the time 
heretofore accepted as normal. 

But no such co-operation in the interests 
of efficiency, productivity, and economy can 
be expected from the men on a job if there is 
any risk of their finding themselves out of work 
when it is finished. 


GUARANTEES 


It should, however, now be easy to guaran- 
tee every building technician already in the 
industry, officially badged as fully proficient 
(by a national standard trade test), full 
and continuous employment until his retiring 
age. es 

This guarantee would be given by the 
Building Industry Council with the authority 
and financial backing of the Board of Trade 
behind it. Only with some such guarantee could 
the trade be expected to welcome the large 
recruitment of dilutees and trainees that will 
be needed, who in turn must likewise be given 
guarantees, but of a lower priority than those 
given to the officially registered old hands. 

The men should be given every chance of 
knowing what they are building, whom for, why, 
and how. The sequence, dovetailing-in, and 
general interdependence of the various trades 
and professions involved should be explained, 


a, . 
6: “im 


«*< b , " ie 
*¥ ‘est “ot Rate 


the operative drawings and those of the 
job as completed should be displayed, with a 
diagram showing how responsibilities are shared, 
what stages must be reached when—and so on. 

The interested co-operation of all con- 
cerned should be stimulated, on the understand- 
ing that all helpful suggestions or contrivances 
will be considered, and their adoption recognised 
by promotion or other reward. There should be 
generally recognised grades, as say, ordinary 
bricklayer, skilled bricklayer, master bricklayer, 
acting foreman, foreman, and so on. 

As to general foremen, in the present 
writer’s experience, and in that of most other 
architects with whom he has discussed the 
matter, they appear to be a race entirely su- 
perior to the rest of humanity. They are as a 
rule zealous, extremely versatile, possessed of 
infinite resource and extraordinary impartiality 
and probity. 


THE GENERAL FOREMAN 


Virtually, the general foreman is serving 
two, if not three, masters—the contractor who 
employs him, the client and the architect. 

They seem to have a self-effacement un- 
usual in self-made men, great organising ability, 
retentive memories and a real pride in their 
work. 

For myself, certainly, Iam very well aware 
that such success as I may have achieved as 
an architect is very largely due to a long and 
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almost unbroken succession of loyal and exceed. 


ingly competent foremen from whom 


I Never 


ceased to learn technical dodges in return 
liked to believe) for architectural edification 


imbibed from me. 


Though much mutually beneficial] frater. 
nisation may be most fruitful on an actua] job 


for which both parties are jointly re 
it does seem to me that such co-oper 
interdependence should be encoura; 
from the beginning, on both sides, 
foremen, old and young, should be : 
discuss the suggested construction . 
designed by architectural students 
schools. The latter might make ret 
to polytechnic and other schools of 
where aspirant foremen presumably 
some stage in their transformation fror 
mortality. Even a first-year arc 
student, if he has the root of the matt 
will have something to contribute 
architectural aptness and acceptabilit 
ous technique, and should have eno, 
sense to impart about scale, proportio 
colour and the esthetic qualities of 
to carry the interest of any intellige 
builder away and beyond the purely 
bounds of his formal curriculum. 
Thus might we do something to | 
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SMALLHOLDER’S COTTAGE, WILTSHIRE. Whitewashed brick, local thatch, and rough elm 
boards (still obtainable) 


present unnatural gap that too often exists 
between a good design and its apt realisation 


whether in actual bricks and mortar, 
and plaster, or whatever. 


plastics 


GOVERNMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 
The building industry as here widely inter- 


preted must reform itself and should 


be per- 


fectly well able to do so with no more that 


benevolent support from the several 


Govern- 


ment departments affected—the Board of 
Education, the Board of Trade, and so on. 


But what the industry cannot do 


of itself 


is to create a general setting favourabe to its 


effective intervention in the unpreced 
of national reconstruction. 


That is the Government’s resp 
alone—the setting up and operating 
machinery and controls as will ensure 1 
conditions in which the abounding « 
and good will of our people may find t 
and discipline without which both 
tragically frustrated or misspent to + 
lasting loss. 

That there is still no effective 
planning authority is already a scar 
scandals have a way of developi 
tragedies, 


Unreadiness for war brought di: 


ted job 


sibility 
of such 
sonable 
terprise 
t scope 
will be 
r evel: 


central 
al, and 
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wn the 


last Government. Must “It was unprep red fot 
peace” be the epitaph of its successor? 
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THE POTTER’S 


CENTURIES-OLD CRAFT 


Written and Illustrated by 
NORMAN WYMER 


) IERE appear to be no records to 
how the real age of the pottery craft, 
ut two things seem certain—that it 
; very old, and that it was the need 

for find: g some means of storing liquid foods 

which le to its discovery and development. 
In den days there were but few, if any, 

recepta’ S which would hold liquids for any 


length | time. Thus, the discovery that clay 
would | rden under heat led to the lining with 
clay of .e old wicker baskets for this purpose, 
and th ce to the various pottery pots that 
we kno to-day. 


It a remarkable fact that this war is 
causing s to depend more than ever on this 


centtr: old craft, and we are now relying on 
it for t~ » Same purpose, though in a different 
form, a2 did our primitive ancestors—for food. 
The gr t agricultural drive caused an unpre- 
cedente’ demand for hand-made flower-pots for 
food gr ving. 


Al. ough machine-made pots are suitable 


for mam uses, it is the work of the hand crafts- 
man w..ch is most sought after where food 
growing is concerned. No machine can make 


so poroi's a pot as he can, and the more porous 
the pot, the better the food crops. 
There is an all too great shortage of hand- 





2-—FROM BALLS OF CLAY TO MOULDED POTS 


3,—TA 


ING POTS FROM THE KILN 
AFTER BAKING 

re must be exercised to keep the 
temperature even 


Great 


20, 


potters now. Probably 
few counties can boast 
of more than three or 
four, while some have 
none, for the craft can 
be carried on only in 
districts where there 
is clay. The few that 
are left have been 
working overtime to 
meet the rush. Indi- 
vidual potters are 
turning hundreds daily 
on their old wheels in 
readiness for the spring 
sowing, especially for 
the main tomato grow- 
ing centres’ of West Sussex and the Lea 
Valley. 

Pot-making is one of the few crafts where 
new methods and ideas are not much in evi- 
dence. The old-fashioned wheel is still used, 
and the methods adopted are much the same 
as they have always been. But, although the 
basic methods change little, the results are 
individual, even in flower-pots. I am told that 
an expert can sometimes tell in which county 
a pot has been made simply by looking at it. 


Clay varies 
greatly in different 
localities, and each 


type has to be 
treated in a slightly 
different way. It is 
first dug in the pits, 
and carted to the 
potter’s shop. The 
greatest enemies are 
stones and small pieces 
of grit, either of which 
is almost certain to 
ruin a pot. The 
smallest stone is liable 
to cause an_ early 
crack. 

The craftsman’s 
first job after digging 
is to remove as many 
of the larger ‘‘ foreign 
bodies’’ as_ possible, 
and this he does by 
moulding the clay into 
balls, sometimes 
watering the clay first 
for easier handling. 
These balls are then taken to a shallow pit 
where the clay is left for some hours to drain 
off as much of the water as possible. 


Next comes the only machine stage, 
although many potters do even this by hand 
too. The drained clay is shovelled into a grinder 
(Fig. 1), where the finest particles of stone and 
grit are dispersed, the clay being pressed out 
of the base of the machine in the form of large 
purified blocks. 

These blocks are then taken on a trolley 
to the potter’s shed where they are deposited 
on a bench on which is a rough-type weighing 
machine. The weighing, although it need not be 
very accurate, is an important factor, for the 
amount of clay used largely determines the size 
of the pot to be made, and the potter knows 
exactly the weight required for each size. 
He weighs large quantities of clay at a time, 
rubbing each weighing into a rough ball. These 
balls are then placed on a ledge above his 
wheel. 


Now starts the work of turning the pots’ 
and it is always impressive to watch a potter 
at work. I have seen a number of them at 
different times, yet I do not remember to have 
once seen a potter make a mistake. It looks so 
easy that one is tempted to imagine that anyone 
could do the work. This is far from the case,-as 
I learnt when an old potter in Hampshire once 
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1.—PUTTING CLAY INTO THE GRINDER 
Particles of stone and grit are dispersed by this machine 


allowed me to try his wheel. The result was 
a complete failure ! 

The pots are made on a wheel which is 
revolved by a foot pedal. A ball of clay is 
placed on the wheel, and, as the wheel revolves, 
the craftsman pushes the fingers of his left 
hand into the middle of the clay, while keeping 
his thumb on the outside. In this way (Fig. 2) 
the clay gradually rises in the form of a pot, 
which is shaped at the same time by means of 
a small piece of metal which the potter holds 
in his right hand against the outside of the clay. 
An indicator extending from the side of his 
bench shows him the height and width to which 
the pot must reach. 

It is fascinating, indeed, to watch these 
pots springing up. A Sussex potter, Mr. W. B. 
Hunt, whose family have been making flower- 
pots for some 200 years, once told me that he 
fashioned anything up to 800 pots a day on his 
wheel. A pot of average size, such as is used 
for tiny tomato plants, represents one minute’s 
work on the wheel. All sizes are made in the 
same way. 

As the moulding of each pot is finished, it 
is placed on a long plank of wood by the potter’s 
bench. It is interesting to see them being 
picked up, for they are flexible like rubber at 
this stage and bend precariously on touch, only 
to right themselves on being put down. 

The pots are taken in batches to the kiln 
(Fig. 3), where they are placed one on top of 
another. Here they are left to bake, the great- 
est care being taken to increase, and decrease 
the heat at an even rate. Too quick heating 
or cooling renders the pots liable to crack 
or become brittle. 

Fast as the potters are working, however, 
they still cannot provide all the pots that will 
be needed. 





4.—INSIDE A POTTERY SHED 
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COLLECTORS’ 


A 17th-CENTURY CLOCK-MAKER 
HAVE a clock in a black case with a 


silver handle, feet, etc., and the name 

engraved on the back is Richard Colston. 
Who was Mr. Colston, and do many other clocks 
made by him exist and are they also of black and 
silver ?—B. GitBEy, 12, Park Street, W.1. 


Richard Colston was a London clock- and 
watch-maker, who was made free of the Clock- 
makers’ Company by patrimony in 1682. 
Several fine watches and clocks made by this 
maker are recorded. Little else is known about 
him, except that in the London Gazette, May 16, 
1710, a notice appears that he was made a 
bankrupt. 


Table clocks with ebony and _ silver- 
mounted bases are certainly rare to-day; for 
it was only the best clocks of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries that had their 
case mounts of silver or alternatively mercurial 
gilt brass; the mounts of the more ordinary 
clocks being of lacquered brass. No other 
example so far has been recorded of a spring 
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A HUNTING CHAIR FROM STOURHEAD, 
1816 


See question: A Hunting Chair 


AUGUST 20, 


(Left) A FINE TABLE CLOCK BY RICHARD 
COLSTON 
See question: A 17th-Century Clock-Maker 


(Right) AN ITALIAN SAND-BOX, 
SIXTEENTH or SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


See question: A Bronze on a Box 


Sd 


clock by this maker in an ebony and silver- 
mounted case. Possibly a few others may exist, 


A BRONZE ON A BOX 


I have a curious little bronze figure standing 
on a triangular box on legs ; the lid on which the 
figure stands lifts off. Can you tell me what this 
can have been used for ? It is about 6 ins. high, 
and the figure is that of a cupid (?) holding a 
goat.—PEacHEY, Bellingham, Northumberland. 

Your bronze is almost certainly an Italian 
sand-box of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury. Before the invention of blotting paper, 
sand was thrown upon a letter or document to 
dry it, and the sand-holders were frequently 
miniature works of art. 


A HUNTING CHAIR 


Can you tell me what a “ hunting chair” 
is, which is mentioned in an old invoice, 
undated, but about 1800 ?—J. T. S., Thatcham. 
Berkshire. 

A hunting chair is illustrated and described 
in Sheraton’s Cabinet Dictionary (1803). The 
illustration is an armchair of bergére type and 
it is stated in the text that hunting chairs are 
“stuffed all over, except the legs. . .. The 
slide-out frame in the front, when it is brought 
out to the full length, is intended to support 
the loose back cushion, which brings it even 
with the seat of the chair and forms a temporary 
resting-place for one that is fatigued, as 
hunters generally are. Chairs are sometimes 
made without the sliding front, on which 
account they are made larger a few inches 
each way.” The hunting chair illustrated is 
from Stourhead and was made by the younger 
Thomas Chippendale for the house in 1816. 


QUEEN’S WARE 

I have a jug and mug which rather intrigue 
me and I should like to be informed as to their 
origin or place of manufacture, and any other 
relevant details. The jug is 7} ins. high and 
53 ins. diameter at the widest part. It is 
barrel-shaped and has a handle and pouring-lip. 
It appears to be some kind of glazed earthenware 
and is not very heavy. The colour might be 
called dirty white or dull cream, and the glaze 
is both inside and outside. There are three small 
bands of chocolate at the top and one at the base. 
There is a band of elongated leaves at the top, 
of an emerald green, with small five-lobed dull 
red (or maroon) flowers. On the sides are two 
bunches of flowers with roses in the centre and 
of the same emerald green and dull red colouring. 
On the front in black is the inscription “ THO: 
SIMS STROUD-WATER 1801,” also a heraldic 
shield of dark blue with black outline carrying 
two crossed battle-axes or choppers and two 
heads of what I judge to be goats or sheep (all 
these being white on the dark blue background). 
The shield is surmounted by a boar’s head in 
dull red and two pairs of crossed sheaves of 
some kind of grain (in black). The underside 
of the base has been turned, and I can find no 
maker’s mark. 


The mug is identical as regards glaze and 
ornamentation and has the same inscription, 
but no shield or coat of arms. It is 3} ins. high. 
It bears no maker’s mark. 


As far as I can trace the name, Thomas 
Sims was a grocer in the town of Stroud (or as 
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QUESTIONS 


it used to be called, Stroud Water).-—J. S, 
DanteEts, Whitecroft, Nailsworth, Gloucester- 
shire. 


The jug and mug are examples of the 
cream-coloured earthenware first brought to 
perfection by Wedgwood and named by him 
Queen’s ware in honour of Queen Charlotte. 
Its manufacture was taken up by many firms, 
not only in Staffordshire, and most of these 
imitations so closely resemble Wedgwood’s 
original ware that in the absence of a mark or 
some other clear evidence it is often impossible 
to pronounce confidently where a particular 
specimen may have been made. The pieces in 
question may very likely have come from the 
Bristol Pottery or the Cambrian Pottery at 
Swansea, both of which supplied cream- 
coloured ware of excellent quality in the region 
of Stroud. The arms are those of the Butchers’ 
Company, and it seems likely that Thomas 
Sims, for whom the jug and mug were pre- 
sumably made, carried on business not only as 
a grocer (as stated by our correspondent) but 
also as a butcher. The shield is not quite 
exactly rendered; what look like battle-axes 
are really slaughtering-axes, the erased heads 
are those of oxen, and the objects flanking the 
boar’s head in chief should be sprigs of butcher's 
broom crossed in saltire. 


A POTTERY LOVING-CUP 


Can you tell me where this fine old cup 
will have been made? Unfortunately, before it 
came into my family’s possession the stand had 
been broken and replaced by wood. 

The body of the cup is in green and brown 
with a few touches of an almost orange colour 
among the brown. 


The general ground might be described as 
“* off-white”—no very definite tinge —C. W. 
IncraM, Honeybrae,: Nine Mile Burn, Peni- 
cuik, Midlothian. 


The loving-cup inscribed “ Matthew 
& E. Maddison 1798’’ appears from the 
description to be of white earthenware of the 
class with slightly “blued” glaze named by 
Wedgwood ‘pearl ware”; if of Queen» (alias 
cream-coloured) ware, the glaze should 5e of a 
warm tone, ranging from cream to pale } “imros¢ 
or pale straw colour. Gdod ware of t's kind 
was made not only by Wedgwood an many 
other firms in Staffordshire and by th Leeds 
and other Yorkshire potteries, but also 1 other 
places such as Liverpool, Swansea and Bristol, 
and where the foot, on which the mark. if any, 
would normally have been impressed, ! 1s bee? 
broken off, it is impossible, in the abs nce of 
extraneous evidence, to give a definite opinio! 
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LETTERING ON AN ENGLISH 


UNUSUA 
DELFT PLATE 
question: An English Delft Plate 
as to the « igin; much earthenware of this class 
was unma <ed. 
VAKER* STAMPS ON FURNITURE 


I enc.\se rubbings of initials on two pieces 
of furniture in my possession. The H.W. is 
from the cd: awer in a Hepplewhite (?) table, and 
the I.M. is from the back of a chair of a somewhat 
later period. 

Can you identify these marks as the trade 
signature of any particular makers.—J. G. 
Birch (Lieut.-Col.), The Royal Automobile 
Club, London, S.W.1. 

The signature by initials is extremely rare 
in English furniture. A set of mahogany chairs 





FURNITURE MAKERS’ INITIALS. Circa 1800 


See question: Makers’ Stamps on Furniture 


with lattice-work back in the Chinese style at 
Pwllywrach, Glamorgan, is stamped I.M., and 
it is possible that these (and also the chair 
referred to in Lieut.-Colonel Birch’s letter), are 
the work of the firm of Ince and Mayhew, 
cabinet-makers and upholders, which flourished 
between about 1758-1802. We have no record 
of any furniture maker of the date mentioned 
with the initials ‘‘ H.W.” 


4N ENGLISH DELFT PLATE 


I enclose a photograph of a plate in the hope 
that you can solve the enigma. The plate is a 
lin-glazed English delft plate decorated in under 
glazed blue made about 1750. When earthenware 
was made for anyone it used to be the custom to 
put the name or initials of the new owner on the 
plece ; if this has been done in this case who was 
the owner? Is there any other explanation ? 
—R. G. Bicnett, Tunworth, Basingstoke. 
Hampshire. 


The usual form of lettering on English 
pottery is of three letters in the form of a flat 
‘tangle, the initial at the top being the family 
Name and the other two the Christian names 
of husband and wife respectively. More rarely 
‘wo or three initials in line are used referring to 
one indi dual. There are other variants, 
according to the whim of the potter, in which 
two sets ©” intials may occur to commemorate 
nendship . In Early English Pottery by the 
Hodgkins No. 482 shows a plate with initials 
x9 177\, nda Bianca sopra bianca plate with 
the word! - ASTM 1761 is known. 

The ~n-glazed plate illustrated has a 
border de ation which is unusual in English 
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18th-CENTURY LOVING-CUP 


See question: A Pottery Loving-cup 


ware—Lambeth, Bristol or Liverpool—but it 
Would be necessary to inspect the plate to 
decide whether the plate is of English or foreign 
Origin. All the initials must have been put on 
the plate when it was originally decorated, as it 
is very difficult to re-fire tin-glazed ware. The 
peculiar form of initials on this plate, with the 
letter A at the end of each of the four arms of 
the cross, may have been used to commemorate 
friendship of a number of individuals, but it is 
not possible to make any definite statement. 


A PORTRAIT OF A DILETTANTE? 


Can you identify the sitter in this portrait 
of, it is supposed, a connoisseur, traveller, or 
dilettante of the period. 1830-40? The Oriental 
metal pipe and Chinese vase on the right suggest 
travels in the East; the Renaissance carved 
overmantel (?) an interest in European antiques : 
and the large painting in the background the 
collection of Italian pictures in the grand manner. 
The 1st Baron Lytton (1803-73) has been sug- 
gested, but there is no confirmation that it is a 
portrait of him. The 
painting is in oil on 
canvas 39 ins. by 
293 ins.—H. A. L., 
London. 

We have _ been 
unable to identify this 
interesting _ portrait. 
The Earl of Lytton, in 
reply to our enquiry, 
states that it is 
certainly not a_ por- 
trait of his grand- 
father, although the 
long pipe and carved 
overmantel might 
suggest it. Nor does 
the face bear any 
resemblance’ to 
“Vathek’’ Beckford, 
or to Sir Richard 
Wallace, alternative 
suggestions. Possibly 
a reader may be more 
successful in spotting 
the sitter. 


ADAM DOOR- 
KNOCKERS 

Did the Adam 
brothers design door- 
knockers? If so, by 
what characteristics 
can they be identified ? 
—B. E. Buanp, The 
Rectory, The Lea, 
Ross-on-Wye. 

Yes. See Plate 
VIII of Adam’s Works 
(1778), and The Archi- 
tecture of Robert and 


James Adam, by 
Arthur T._ Bolton, 
Vol. II, Appendix 
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A BUTCHER’S JUG AND MUG? 


See question: Queen’s Ware 


p. 59, Addenda, where the references are given 
to original Adam drawings of knockers preserved 
in the collection in Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
These are not accessible during the war and 
cannot therefore be described here, but the 
example reproduced in the Works is quite 
characteristic. The majority of original Adam 
examples probably disappeared from London 
when it was the fashion for young rowdies to 
wrench off door-knockers. Most of those 
remaining are likely to be reproductions. 


CANE TABLES 


Referring to the Charles II period cane- 
topped table illustrated in Collectors’ Questions 
of July 30, a correspondent points out that one 
of the uses for this type of table appears to 
have been for the display of flowers. There is 
a reference in 1689 to ‘‘a cane walnut-tree 
table to sett flowers in.”’ 


IDENTIFICATION 


See question: A Portrait of a Dilettante ? 
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1.—WESTMILL, NEAR BUNTINGFORD 
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TYPICAL HERTFORDSHIRE COTTAGES OF LIME-WASHED PLASTER 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF HERTFORDSHIRE 


THE RELATION OF BUILDINGS TO SOIL AND 


HE hedges are now full of shepherd’s 

rose, honeysuckle and all sorts of 

wildflowers. . Talk of pleasure- 

grounds indeed! What that man ever 
invented under the name of pleasure-grounds 
can equal these fields of Hertfordshire !”’ 

The scene that Cobbett surveyed as he rode 
from St. Albans, through Hemel and over the 
Chiltern Hills remains to-day as fair as upon 
that hot summer’s day 120 years ago. Ofall the 
Home Counties Hertfordshire has suffered least 





2.—ASHWELL CHURCH. Cathedral of the downlands, Totternhoe 
clunch blazing in the summer sunlight 


the ravages of time and the spoliation of the 
nineteenth century. The reason lies in the 
continuous organic course of its history. Its 
enduring beauty is the bloom upon its natural 
fertility developed through 2,000 years by man’s 
slow and patient labour, for the tradition of 
Hertfordshire is an agricultural one since first 
Boadicea’s men struggled with the troops of 
Suetonius in the fringes of London’s northern 
forest skirt. Our common ancestor, the yeoman 
farmer, won for this part of England a farm- 
ing reputation hardly 
- surpassed elsewhere, 
and even as late as the 
eighteenth century the 
county could boast 
more wheat per acre 
than any other shire. 
This agricultural 
sense and practice in 
the village communities 
of the northern areas 
even to-day retains a 
marked continuity of 
tradition with 16th- 
century England; in 
fact the open field 
system was till lately 
worked at  Clothall. 
The peasantry are gone, 
ironically enough to- 
gether with the squire- 
archy at whose rude 
hands they perished; 
the yeoman stock re- 
mains. The architec- 
ture of a village street, 
a green with trees, a 
manor house or mill, and 
over all the church, all 
these closely reflect the 
society that raised them. 
This yeoman tradition 
pervades the county 
and is apparent archi- 
tecturally atevery turn 
and corner and in every 
group of buildings, 
though the form, detail 
and texture vary greatly 
as the subsoil changes. 
The geology of 
Hertfordshire is simple ; 


TO THE FUTURE 


chalk is the secret of the county. The rolling 
hills of chalk are spilled over from Bedfordshire 
on the north-western border to run gently 
south and east, to be later overlaid by Woolwich 
Beds and boulder clay, and finally to sink belo 
the southern tide of dark blue London Clay. 


Hence on the rolling chalky downs. rich 
arable, a few great stands of beech, deep valleys 
and a full diversity of curves; nearer to London 
pastoral flats, bright enamelled meadows and 
wooded grass lands. In the farthest northem 
corner the underlying gault crops out and 
Portland cement works exist upon the proximity 
of these two soils. From Tring to Ashvell 
stretches a tenuous bed of sandy limestone 
Totternhoe, a soft, luminous, shining stone 
which lends distinction to the villages for miles 
around. Dressed stone is: reserved for the 
churches and the more important building 
while domestic construction is of rubble, clunch, 
timber frame, brick-nogging and stucco, ail 
the Hertfordshire decorative plaster work 0 
gables and walls is akin to the rich and varied 
tradition of this material in East Anglia. 

Ashwell is typical of such a group (Figs. 
and 6), a village of great architectural dis 
tinction, as the pictures show. The quit 
informal groupings in the streets and squate 
acknowledge the dignity of a past agrarial 
society; the siting of farm buildings (Fig. |! 
is firmly functional and possesses a chatll 
common to a thousand other similar yeomat 
holdings in the county; all have the vigour amt 
strength of the yeoman stock. - 

Above soars -Ashwell Church (Fig. -) 
unique, cathedral-like in character, its Totter 
hoe clunch blazing in the summer sv", rugged 
and smooth by turns as the tricks «' weatht! 
have touched it, the upper storeys gi dled wt 
flint diapers. The mason’s marks \ithin at 
famous, covering the smooth chinese vhitenes 
of the walls, and under the tower < 1e comes 
suddenly upon a glimpse of sharp — 2d trast 
history scrawled in crooked Gothi uncials 
““M. C. ter X penta pestilencia miser. 1da ferox 
violenta superest plebs pess na tt 
. . . 0c anno Maurus in orbe tona’ ’ (‘!9 
pitiable, savage and violent; a wicke populace 
survives to witness the shocking plag °. In the 
same year a tempest ravaged the lar |.') er 
records the catastrophe which swept a! Engla 
and took one man in three. = 

Not far from here at Hinxwor‘h Pit 
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Fig. 5) again appears the dressed stone under-storey of 15th- 
century date and at the back an oversailing gable of brick and 
timber stuccoed. Flints, cradled in the chalk, abound, and everywhere 
is seen the knapper’s chequer-board. In the southern areas parts of 
the primeval self-seeding forest remain upon the clay and _ the 
existence of the Saxon Moot or Parliament is recorded in the place 
names of Edwinstree, Appletree. Here the timber tradition endures, 
black barns, red tiles and brick. 

Down from the chalk run streams south-eastwards, borne upon 
the chalk by fertile alluvial beds to reach eventually the Thames; 
others are lost in swallow-holes to form the vast underground reservoir 
which lies upon the gault and gives London a big part of its supply. 
Others again, the ‘‘vanishing bournes,’’ issue from the subsoil at 
different points from year to year, sometimes miles away from the 
previous season, according to the variations of the saturation plane 
below. 

Brick is the material of these valleys, with timber frame and stucco 
facing for the lesser houses. Though the brickwork does not rise to the 
heights of Norfolk and Essex glory and has not the technical maturity 
of Layer Marney and East Barsham, yet there are many beautiful and 
well-wrought houses, particularly of medium size, well placed beside 
meandering streams. Besides famous Hatfield, Waterend (Fig. 8) 
is typical, smaller and less known, a perfect 16th-century house. 
Others are Lockleys (Fig. 4), Cromwellian Tyttenhanger (Fig. 3), 
and Mackereye End. 

The glory of the middle lands, however, is not the mansions of 
the great but the lesser houses, the farmsteads, cottages and barns. 
These are the soul of Hertfordshire, this land rich but homely in its 
modulation, comfortably domestic in its buildings as well as in its 
landscape. Here is the product of England’s heyday of small house 
building: the late sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. For the 
Village streets of Westmill and Aldbury, architecture is too big a 
word; thir dignity lies in a simpler, less urban achievement, a more 
utilitaria: quality, almost fortuitous. They are the product of an age 
when tec nical skill could raise unconsciously and almost without 
exception «1 work of art, whereas to-day such is achieved only with 
prolongec raining and great thought. 

, The ttage framework is of tough English oak, hewn from the 
rest bye wright’s axe, and often of the standard medieval 16-ft. 
‘ay dime: on which gave room for two pairs of oxen. The panels 
ae milled with patterned brick-nogging, diagonal, chequerwise or 
_— §-bon , flint-knapped diapers or even tiered and. coursed kidney 
ints, The -oofs are mostly tiled, and it is amusing to remember that 
‘ven. the - hirteenth century builders were subject like us to vexatious 
tegule “ions—for instance when thatch was proscribed'in favour of fire- 
‘esistiug . Pantiles were imported in the seventeenth century as 











4.—LOCKLEYS 
A London merchant’s mansion of Georgian brick (1717) 
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5.—HINXWORTH PLACE. 15th-century stone and brick 6.—TIMBER AND PLASTER HOUSES IN ASHWEL! 


ballast by bottoms trading with 
the Netherlands. 


There seems to have existed 
in the past a feeling for materials 
which we have lost. The sureness 
of touch with which the local work- 
man handled plasterwork aston- 
ishes us to-day. The rich tradition 
of pargeting spreads over East 
Anglia, Bedfordshire, Cambridge, 
Hertfordshire and Huntingdon, 
with great variety of detail and 
decoration. The strong and ancient 
mix of bullock’s hairand cow dung, 
sand and road-grit, survives the 
course of centuries and is found 
faultless in comparison with the 
cracked and uncertain renderings 
of modern times. The craftsman’s 
pride in ingenuity was also marked; 
examples are the garetting with 
chips in wide mortar joints, the 
varieties of tile-hanging (I have 
counted 18 types of different 
shaped tile), the skilled and charm- 
ing treatment of shiplap and 
weatherboarding, the  unerring 
colour sense. 

Regretfully we leave these 
middle lands, the barns and yards, 
mills with their jutting craneshutes, 


7.—TEMPLE BAR 


The most historic of evacuees 
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, 9—WATEREND)D), Elizabethan, and HOUSE AT WORMLEY, Seventeenth century. 
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moated and gabled manors, s0 
interwoven with the country life 
of a past age, an age of co-opera- 
tive farm life, now broken and 
decayed by enclosure and ijn- 
dustrialism. 


When the clay regions of the 
south and east are reached the 
change of natural scene is accon- 
panied by a strange awareness of 
dying social and historica! associa- 
tions. As the penumbra of the 
great metropolis is approached the 
face of the county is dimmed, its 
features lose form and character, 
the colour fades; the mansions of 
the past fall into decay, the cedars 
die. This district is rich with the 
houses of the great, relics of a dead 
society, the names of Bacon and 
Capel, Melbourne, Palmerston 
Cecil and Cowper, Lytton and 
Essex. Such edifices seem 
strangely out of place in the social 
revolution that is upon us. 

At Brocket (Fig. 12), home of 
Melbourne’s Mad Caroline, every 
room breathes Georgian parties 
and Victorian politics. To-day 
the Chinese Junk no longer graces 
the lake, weeds clog it, elder and 


Two houses perfect of their periods 
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pracken advance upon the park, and 
moles are wanton on the lawns. 
Inside the change is even more 
abrupt, for East-End mothers give 
pirth among the Chinese dragons. 

Another house, Woolmers Park 
peside the Lee (Fig. 11), is alsosym- 
polic of this transformation. Where 
once Cobbett could say: ‘“‘No 
villainous things of the fir tribe 
offend the eye” now Victorian 
sequoias .ame the facade and 
everyWhei. grass, weeds and suckers 
perald dec: y. Strangest object of 
this sad nostalgic twilight, almost 
the last se-n by the traveller as he 
leaves the county, is Old Temple 
Bar (Fig. 7), Wren’s entrance to 
the City, 1 ow re-erected in a misty 
quiet del with gates fast shut, 
ynseen, u used. 

Som ch for looking backward. 

To-day ve limit and mishandle 
the word ‘radition; its true mean- 
ing is no lattice windows, barge- 
boards, t. es and thatch, but the 
spirit tha: made use of these. In 
the words of Carlyle: 
The true ;ast departs not. No truth 
or goodne:* realised by man ever dies, 
can dic; but all is still here, and, 
recomnisec or not, lives and works 
through endless changes. 


For tradition is a flux, composing 
present and future as part of the 
past. 

' In the light of eternity our 
present planning efforts seem small 
and fumbling and the tempo of mass 
movement almost imperceptible. 
Nevertheless the spirit of change 
ison the move. Technically we live 
at a point in time as important as 
any other in our history. This is 
apparent in building technique 
where we see the evolution (for it 
is evolution and not rupture) of 
individual craftsmanship towards 
machine production. This move- 
ment is as inevitable as the esthetic 
that will spring from it, and we must 
mould and develop it rather than 
try vainly to preserve the methods 
of an older social structure. 

So what of the future of these 
beauties we have surveyed? How 
far to preserve, how much to de- 
molish and re-build? This is the 
problem for planners and architects. 
\s to the farm buildings and yeo- 
man holdings in Hertfordshire, 
there is little doubt that the old 
aid the new can live harmoniously 
together and that both will be 
required. The Scott Report clearly 
sets out the issues involved here, 
and their solutions, though the 
danger lies in what interpretation 
we shall put upon that difficult 
phrase ‘‘the maintenance of a 
healthy and well-balanced agri- 
culture,’’ 

The future of the great man- 
sions might include a number of 
uses, The social structure for which 
they were built is dead, but even in 
that society their use was so wide 
‘8 to be institutional rather than 
domestic; the painted salon was 
less a living-room than a setting 
‘or the brilliant display of public 
personages. Should we not take 
this as a clue to their future use? 

Wha* a subject for an archi- 
‘ectural s udent’s thesis to-day— 
‘Survey of a region’s parks and 
mansions, its social, educational 
and esthe' ic needs, and how they 
could be not and solved by adult 
Schools, vi) .ge universities, nursery 
Schools, ce: tres of art and learning, 
of technics and agriculture; how 
these could be housed and ad- 


ministered by an enlightened local 
authority | A. M. C. 
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10.—A HERTFORDSHIRE FARMSTEAD: WESTBURY FARM, ASHWELL 


11—A REGENCY SEAT BESIDE THE LEE. WOOLMERS PARK 


12.—_BROCKET PARK. 


EAST-END MATERNITY REPLACES WHIG POLITICS 
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DISGUISE IS VAIN 


A Golf Commentary by 


MONG the many gifts which I do not 
possess is that of writing detective 
fiction, or indeed any fiction. Yet even 
the most sterile and incompetent mind 

may now and then play with an idea, and the 
most hopeless of mystery writers may think 
vaguely of a plot. My plot centres upon a 
sudden and complete disappearance, something 
in the style of a once-famous novel Lost Sir 
Massingberd. A well-known and respectable 
citizen, from domestic and other causes, becomes 
tired of his life, resolves to begin again in a new 
character and surroundings, and, having van- 
ished away, grown a beard and assumed an 
alias, starts afresh as a wholly unknown person 
in a strange neighbourhood. Will he be able 
to keep it up, or will he sooner or later “give 
himself away”’ and be discovered ? 


The hero of my story is, of course, a golfer 
and a very good golfer, with whose style many 
people are familiar, possibly a champion. It 
may be that he has grown weary of golf and of 
fame and that this is the reason of his flight. 
Clearly, whatever else he does, he must keep 
away from a golf course, and for some time he 
adheres to this resolve and all is well. But a 
course is made and a club founded near his 
place of refuge; his new friends urge him to 
take up the game and he himself begins to yearn 
once more for a club and ball. Golf keeps calling 
and calling in his ears and at last he gives way. 
He is not so foolish as to play his proper game; 
rather he pretends never to have tried before, 
humbly taking advice and perhaps lessons, 
deliberately adopting an alien and even gro- 
tesque style. Despite this he cannct help on 
occasion making a surprisingly good stioke, so 
that he gains the reputation of being a promising 
beginner and his original handicap of 24 is 
considerably reduced. How the ultimate revela- 
tion comes I have not yet decided. It may be 
that he betrays himself in a game when 
momentarily off his guard, or, weary of simu- 
lated ineptitude, he may go out in the evening 
with a single club, when he thinks himself 
unobserved. At any rate, sooner or later there 
arrives at his club someone familiar with the 
play of the vanished champion who instantly 
recognises some little trick of style that is 
beyond disguise. This person may exclaim on 
the sudden: ‘Why, it’s So-and-so!” or he 
may give the fugitive a discreet hint. Ina play 
of my youth Captain Swift the retired bush- 
ranger, now a respectable man, is recognised 
by someone who gives him a hint. He lights 
a cigarette from the other’s half-smoked one 
and says: “I saw him as clearly as I see 
you now.’ It was a great scene, a thrilling 
moment, and I think I must borrow it for my 
story. 

; * * * 


If one thing is certain in this world it is 
that the story will never be written and would 
be a very dull one if it were. I do not even offer 
the plot to a more expert writer. I merely use 
it as a text for a little sermon to the effect that 
the Ethiopian cannot change his skin and that 
no man can disguise his swing. There is, I 
admit, some evidence to the contrary. I have 
told the story before (but it is here very much 
to the point) of how C. R. Smith, the pro- 
fessional at West Middlesex, was disguised as 
a deaf and dumb Norwegian sculptor and on 
his own course, with his own members looking 
on, played a match against Mr. Hilton. He 
could not deceive his acutely observant adver- 
sary, but he did deceive many who ought to 
have recognised his swing on the instant. 
Personally I was playing a match of my own 
and saw only one hole of this one; moreover 
I did not know Ralph Smith’s game at all well 
—lI believe he altered or cut down his waggle— 
but the swing itself ought to have been un- 
mistakable. The fact remains that he was not 
detected and that tells against my axiomatic 
statement. But the onlookers were for the 
moment victims of their own wishful thinking; 
it was so delightfully exciting that there should 
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be a deaf and dumb Scandinavian who could 
play Mr. Hilton level. And then again the joke 
could never have been kept up for long; the 
triumph, and it was a triumph, must have been 
short-lived, and the player have betrayed 
himself. 


I have been thinking of how the great 
champions would betray themselves in such 
circumstances. Harry Vardon might have been 
able to alter his grip and hold the club in his 
fists; he might have swung very flat instead 
of upright, but he could hardly have suppressed 
one characteristic movement of which he may 
scarcely have been aware, namely the shifting 
of the right heel and grinding it into the ground 
as he took up his stance. James Braid is a 
man of vast sagacity and self-restraint, but 
could he refrain from that little minatory shake 
of the club-head which comes in the middle of 
his waggle? I do not believe he could, any more 
than Sandy Herd could refrain from waggling 
altogether. So I might go on through all the 
eminent players. Each of them has a little 
unique mannerism of his own which must, as 
the phrase goes, give the show away. At first 
no doubt the observer would merely say that 
here was a most extraordinary thing, a man who 
waggled just like Braid or Cotton or whoever 
it might be. Then with a flash of intuition he 
would jump to the truth that here was the 
missing champion. 

* * * 


Let the reader run through in his mind 
the golfers, whether celebrated or not, with 
whose tricks and manners he is familiar and 
consider if there is any one of them who has 
ever changed them to any material extent. 
I can think of two fine golfers, now alas ! both 
dead, who might be said to have changed their 
swings in so far as they cut them greatly down. 
One was Gordon Barry and the other Frank 
Woolley. Both having had very long swings 
ended by having noticeably short ones; but 
the essential manner remained. Gordon’s 
address to the ball, his particular and chaiacter- 
istic way of planting his feet, his whole inde- 
finable way of tackling the stroke, remained 
exactly the same when he was a comparatively 
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venerable Colonel, as when he had been 
Andrews University student who astounde 
world by winning the Amateur Champions}j 

The club did not go back so far, but it — 
as far as it did in the same way. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to a genuine change of style 
that I can think of was the case of the late 
George Hannay, a good and resolute golfer 
once amateur Champion of France, He did learn 
by infinite pains to keep his right shoulder low 
instead of raising it to heaven at the top of his 
swing, and the swing really did look rathe; 
different accordingly. Yet he was an; xception 
to prove a rule. 


The late Canon Lyttelton once mmitted 
himself in print to the statement that ‘f he gay, 
in the distance a number of crickete: batting 
he would instantly recognise each of t!._1n by his 
typical movement, but that the sar. remark 
did not apply to gclfers, who all loo <d much 
the same. That merely showed t!. ¢ Canon 
Lyttelton knew a great deal about cr >ket ang 
very little about golf. One who | 1ew golf 
well and cricket superficially would ‘oubtless 
express the exactly converse opini‘ :, and | 
suppose the truth is that both crick ‘ters ang 
golfers are to the instructed eye equally 
characteristic and recognisable. : 


a St, 
d the 


* * * 


To return to my original teeing-: ff place, 
I remember Vardon describing somew ere how 
in the United States he and two other pro- 
fessionals went to a course, took oui caddies 
and went forth to play a round in the guise of 
beginners. They made various maladroit shots 
and received a great deal of good advice from 
their caddies. Then, growing tired of missing 
the ball, they began to play in their natural 
manner. Thereupon the caddies, deeming then- 
selves to have been insulted and made fools of, 
simultaneously threw the clubs down on the 
ground and refused to go a step further. Well, 
that is what must in the end befall the lost Sir 
Massingberd of my unwritten story. The only 
hope for him would be to profess to be left- 
handed and take up golf anew in that manner, 
As long as he stood resolutely on the wrong side 
of his ball, the very greatest of champions might 
evade recognition, but whether he would find 
the game worth the candle is another matter. 
He might find it too humiliating to be beaten 
by people to whom he could normally give a 
stroke a hole. Mr. Michael Finsbury said that 
disguise was the spice of life, but that was only 
on a convivial occasion. 


DAFFODILS FOR HOUSE AND 
GARDEN 


LTHOUGH the kitchen garden still 
claims first place in our attentions with 
the insistent demand for the continued 
production of food crops, it is highly 

probable that more and more gardeners, heart- 
ened by the brighter prospects now opening up 
before us, will be thinking this autumn more of 
flowers than of vegetables. To do so is not to 
be lacking in sympathy with the national effort, 
but rather to be showing faith in a quick victory 
and a speedy return to normal pursuits and the 
manifold pleasures and beauties of the garden. 
After three years when most of us have con- 
centrated our efforts on fruit and vegetable 
production it is a welcome relief to turn to 
ornamental plants and conjure up visions of 
well-filled borders of hardy flowers, the rock 
garden bright with alpines, the shrub border 
clean and well groomed and the woodland gay 
with its varied inmates from spring until late 
autumn. 


A start with the work of reconstruction and 
replanting can be made with the spring-flowering 
bulbs which, although less plentiful than before 
the war, are at least in sufficient supply to meet 
likely demands at the present time. Some of 
the lesser groundlings like scillas, crocuses, 
grape hyacinths and the rest may be scarce, but 
daffodils, thanks to our home bulb industry, are 
available in fair quantity and an investment in 
these will be well worth while. 


It is to daffodils that we must turn almost 
entirely for growing in bowls for house decora- 
tion, as there are no Roman hyacinths and 
Prepared hyacinths available, and, if a careful 
selection of varieties is made, a display indoors 
can be spread over some two or three months. 
To force these successfully, it is most important 
to allow plenty of time for the bulbs to develop 
their roots. If the bulbs are potted during the 
next few weeks they should remain in the dark 
in a cool cupboard or in their plunge bed until 
such time as they show an inch or two oi growth, 
when they can be gradually exposed to full light. 
While they are in the dark they must have 
regular attention as regards watering, but, if 
the fibre is properly moistened to begin with, 
they should not require any further vatering 
for a fortnight, and then a little wa*-r evely 
week will be all that is necessary. 
at lend 
nd any 
n Sput, 


There are several fine varieties * 
themselves to gentle forcing in bowls 
selection should include the early Gol 2: 
the fine yellow King Alfred and the tv » bicolot 
trumpets Spring Glory and Victoria, < well 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage and Eskimo an 1g the 
whites, and Sir Watkin, Helios and Croesus 
among the incomparabilis kinds. Bath. Flame 
and Mrs. Barclay are both effective i: bows, 
and of the polyanthus and poetaz + -rietie, 
Scilly White, Grand Soleil d’Or, Elv ta, th 
lovely double Cheerfulness, Laurens Kost 
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AN E® FECTIVE 
\ETHOD JF PLANTING 
DA FODILS 


1 groups of in- 
arieties at the 


shrub border 


Arranged 
dividual 
edge of 


aid Glor us can well be 
chosen a reliable list. 

For itdoor planting 
in beds d borders, the 
choice is iach more exten- 
sive and ecomes more so 
every ye as the list of 
varieties cows in length. 

Most of > modern kinds 

introduce during the last 

95 years are flowers of 

first-class uality for garden 

decoration and, though they 

may cost a little more, it 

is much better to invest in 

these stronger and better 

varieties than the older 

sorts, Among the yellow trumpets, Dawson 
City is one that can be thoroughly recom- 
mended. A fine flower and a good doer, it 
should be on everyone’s list. The old Emperor 
is good, but Aerolite is better, while Warwick, 
Godolphin, Van Waveren’s Giant for those who 
like size, Winter Gold and King Alfred are 
others that should find a place in the border 
if there is room. 

The white trumpet varieties are at last 
beginning to come into their own, and, though 
they are just as sturdy in constitution as the 
others, they repay the little extra care taken in 
giving them a spot where they can enjoy some 
shelter from the buffetings of the rain and wind 
which spoil their beauty. An ideal place for 
them is at the edge of a shrub border, where 
they are most effective planted in clumps, one 
variety to a group. Eskimo, White Emperor 
and Beersheba are all of good quality if not 
pethaps in the very first flight as white trumpets 
go nowadays, and to those can well be added 
Madame de Graaff, Mrs. E. H. Krelage and Alice 





(Left) 


the me u 


~PODAR, a charming member of the incomparabilis section. 
‘ siced White Trumpet varieties. 
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Knights, which are cheaper. For a bicolor 
trumpet, the handsome Duke of Bedford is as 
good as any among the medium-priced 
kinds, and if others are wanted the choice can 
include Victoria, Spring Glory, Empress and 
Weardale Perfection. 


It is probably among the incomparabilis 
kinds that greater strides have been made in 
development than in other sections. Some of the 
latest newcomers to this group are magnificent 
garden flowers, but it will be a year or two yet 
before they are cheap enough to make their 
planting for decorative effect a practical pro- 
position. An investment of a few shillings in 
two or three bulbs of a selection of them will 
be well worth while, however, as many of them 
are good increasers and in a few years’ time 
quite a reasonable stock will be obtained. 
Among the self yellow kinds, Carlton, Havelock, 
Jubilant, Penbeagle and St. Egwin are all first 
class, while a little inferior in quality but still 
good come Bonaparte, Helios and St. Ives. 
Of the red crowned varieties, Bernardino and 
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Lucifer are old and still good, but much better 
are such kinds as Croesus, Hospodar, Brightling, 
Pepper, Damson, Killigrew and Folly. Damson, 
especially, is a lovely flower with a good con- 
stitution, and it should find a place in every 
collection, 

Among the Barrii varieties, Firetail, Lady 
Moore and Lady Diana Manners are as good as 
any others, and of the Leedsii kinds, so attrac- 
tive with their white perianths and crowns in 
shades of white, cream, apricot and buff, 
Mitylene, Lord Kitchener, White Nile, Tunis, 
White Sentinel and the charming late-flowering 
Mystic make a good half-dozen. 

For a double, choice can be made of Irene 
Copeland, Lune de Miel or the attractive Milk 
and Honey, while among the Poets which ring 
down the curtain on the narcissus season, 
Caedmon, Horace, Red Rim, Cassandra and 
Sarchedon are all worth having, in addition to 
the old Ornatus, so useful for scattering about 
with a generous hand in all grassy places. 

G. C. TAYLOR. 


(Centre) BEERSHEBA, perhaps the most distinguished among 


(Right) GLORIOUS, one of the notabilities in the poetaz group and a splendid garden flower 
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BANK HOLIDAY, 1943 


Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE SANKEY 


F the Pony Club Committee had suggested, 
in pre-war times, giving anything in the 
nature of a gymkhana in this small village 
on August Bank Holiday, its enthusiasm 
would have been damped at the thought of how 
few would be the entries and how thinly it 
would—most probably—be patronised. 
But war has curtailed counter-attractions 
and has taught us that if we want fun we must 
make it for ourselves. A pony show was there- 
fore mooted, and the Committee soon became 
almost scared at the large proportions to which 
the original modest project grew. It became, 
eventually, the East Blankshire Horse and 
Pony Show. 
The final programme contained 15 events— 
three for agricultural horses; one for light 
horses; three for hunters; three for children’s 
ponies; an open jumping competition (some of 
it very open when it came to the point); 
another jumping competition under 15 hands; 
a driving competition; children’s jumping; and 
a contest for the best tradesman’s turnout. 
It was the inclusion of this last event— 
which included farm carts—that made the local 
wheelwright’s workshop such an interesting 
place as the date for the show approached. The 
wheelwright is proud to tell those who visit him 
that the family business is 200 years old. He ; i yi (Sy @. 3 . wee. poe 
was now putting into condition carts made by ire fF : he e FFb ig Bl A inet Visa  F ecamg: ‘its 0 
his grandfather, and doing it with tools made ee 37 - ie” aa |! ff “3 , 4 hat | 
also by his forbears. And he was painting those FS tee ae : ok. fee fs —- a Found 
carts so brilliantly that his shed looked like a Zug. 43 i PAGS A wae IN KOE Gg att. 
giant’s toyshop. % hee eae ne i NY Py i #4 ( 
The Committee in good time approached ri Say {7 Lg * 4 ‘i & florts 
the farmer who owned the ideal field In which =: E F i ‘ CF te r hi 
to hold the show; the flat water-meadow of Aue 4 a ih < | if ¥ norn 
exactly the right proportions at the edge of a VE Se &é 2 ile. Loa pA lasse 
river in which the horses could be watered. Fe } ne Z #é ; : a i Ff ie \fter 
Press of other work and bad weather sometimes azn FF gz er ee ee fg 3 hrow 
make him late with his haymaking, and the tN th onli - a c * wande 
Committee promised to turn up in full force to = My Ci a= eo eeeeee, ie ONE TR bioot 
help him stack, if he would agree to his field p~ *ie ve" pee sre nee a, z 
being used. The members were as good as their it. in 
word, although the weather this year was so [ 
good that haymaking was over weeks before 0 the 
the field was wanted. " vindo 
As time went on it became the fashion to BETWEEN EVENTS: COMPETITORS’ DISCUSSION ) 
waylay each member and say : 
“What I hate about these rural shows is that’s the word; slick. You know—C. B._ time which prevented their doing their errant 
the waiting about between events and the way Cochran stuff . . .” under cover of darkness. 
the judges stand about jawing instead of coming At last the members took to using back The lady who undertook the management 
to a decision. You want to be slick, my boy, lanes and byways, cursing the double summer of refreshments developed a constant headache A 
over the problem of keeping within 
the new-made and _ half-known lavs q 
covering the selling of food, but sheliiithe ri 
managed to produce supplies some-Hi@oreen 
how. hs the 
The day came. The weather wagi™progr 
perfection. The sun shone, but agMatiet 
f au 
Owns 
cumulus clouds rolled across ag™these 
sapphire sky. The ground which rosegieivilis 
behind the field with the suddennesgicomp 
of a theatrical backcloth was plotted iMdesce 
out in fields in which the reaped comand i) 
stood in stooks. These, and the largegiefficie 
haystacks and well-hoed root ctopsg@natur 
were sufficient proofs that we welegM@long 
entitled:to take this one day off. ive, 
The owner of the field was, agiM'epat 
the opening ceremony, the speechlesymmereet 
recipient of a plated entrée dish; theg™srow 
gift of the Committee. ‘his salvelgmermf 
the wound dealt to him later whelggg! m 
his Violet, most elephantine anlgjthan 
hairiest of ‘‘ heavies,’’ was lisqualifed 
for having blundered into ‘he “light | 
class through the overs! ht of hMreally 
master, BS It | 
Other wounds were dealt to thos be 
tradesmen who had loade«. the horse ygeloth 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EXTREMES MEET 


hits of bra 
hat this \ 
round, anc 
art. 
Owing 


rt hitch. 
normously 


hrough the country lanes, 
afoot by roaring forth : 
“Oh, hard luck, Lady Gay !”’ 


sit, indeed |”’ out of a clear sky. 






window, 





PART from the thrill of harvest, August 
is perhaps the least interesting of the 
months. The summer’s growth has 
passed its zenith; everything except 
he ripening corn is uniformly and monotonously 
teen and overcrowded, tired and untidy. This 
‘the nearest approach to a lull in the ordered 
progress of the seasons, a sleepy pause of 
atiety before the decline into the golden beauty 
1 autumn. Yet this is the month in which 
ownspeople generally see the country; when 
these superior beings from the great centres of 
‘ivilisation, mildly tolerant, effervescent and 
ompassionate, and arrayed in wondrous garb, 
lescend upon our rural quietude. It is amusing 
and instructive to watch their smart, masterful 
‘theiency gradually melting away into the 
natural simplicity of real life. They seldom stay 
ong enoug’) to become intelligently apprecia- 
‘ve, and not later than the middle of September 
lepart wit! ill-concealed willingness, to our 
steat relief .nd lasting peace. Sometimes they 
STOW so fond of the country that they take away 
tmfuls of i with them. Perhaps a few words 
‘! mild prot st may be offered—more in sorrow 
than in ane r—by a patient sufferer. 

* * * 
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us make it quite clear that we 
living in the country, and, strange 
sar, have no wish to go to London 
ned up.’’ We prefer to wear old 
at least harmonise with, and are 
r surroundings and occupations; 
ist for quite a long time without 
do we always appreciate the 
efiirts of the ‘“‘hearty’’ to ‘wake 
‘%e us out of ourselves.’’ All this 
savour of bravado, and will be 
























-mounted harness. The judges decided 
suld not be done on the normal daily 
awarded the prize to a baker’s neat 


the waylayers like to think, to their 
ptiorts, the events followed one another without pause 
he loud speaker, of course, helped 
to achieve this by warning oncoming 
Jasses when to assemble and where to line up. 
\fter the manner of loud speakers, its sound echoed 
perhaps mystifying 
yandering strangers who did not know what was 


or ‘‘ Well jumped, 


It also brought the news of her son’s success 
to the baker’s bed-ridden mother through her open 
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AT THE SHOW 


by their expressions, blissfully happy. 


1943 


If a ghost from the ’80s had drifted round the 
thronged field, it would have found things much 
the same as they were in his day. For at this show 
there were no motor cars, to the probable disappoint- 
ment of the “‘specials’’ posted at the entrances to 
the village to catch frivolous petrol users. 

There were, also, no cockshies, no orange peel or 
silver paper, no cheap sweets to make children first 
sticky and finally sick, no raucous music. 
were just the horses—and what a lot of them; we 
didn’t know there were so many in the county— 
their owners and riders and the spectators, judging 


The heroic lady in the tea tent was not bliss- 
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customer, “‘ you live just up the road ! 
Go home to your tea and leave what 
I’ve got for those who come from a 
distance.” 

Result of the show—a gate of 
four thousand ; all expenses met and 
a substantial sum to hand to the 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund; and a 
conviction among the villagers that 
“We ought to do this every year.”’ 
Also, the complete exhaustion of the 
Committee members, who wished 
they could now go to bed for a week. 

With their war-time jobs waiting 
to be caught up on, of course, they 
could not. 


There 





fully happy. Her supply of food was limited. But 


stead. 


“Why,” she scolded a clamouring would-be 


received by our more sophisticated friends with 
a tolerant and indulgent smile. 


Having been at some trouble to clear 
precious space in wardrobes, chests of drawers 
and hat-pegs for our visitors’ use, we are dis- 
appointed to find them leaving their belongings 
everywhere else. The cottage is strewn with 
hats, shoes, scarves and coats of the greatest 
splendour, which accord but ill with their 
modest surroundings. Although we are perfectly 
willing to point out the whereabouts of ash-trays 
and even to fetch them, matches and unex- 
tinguished cigarette-ends are left in reckless 
profusion on charred tables and chairs, mantel- 
pieces, rugs and garden paths. Occasionally 
some much overdue and misguided pang of 
conscience will account for their unwelcome 
presence in a treasured china bowl, a pewter 
plate or an ink-well. 


Doors are invariably closed or left open in 
direct opposition to the customary requirements 
of the situation. Books are borrowed from their 
restful shelves, dragged about to unlikely places 
and there left open and face downwards. If, 
as a very unusual happening, one is replaced, 
it is generally turned upside down. 


Chairs, tables, photographs and even 
pictures are moved to suit the mood of the 
moment, and never—no, never—put back. 
Empty tins, for the disposal of which we have 
no facilities, are left behind. 


Many visitors not only accept fully our 
invitation to make themselves at home but, 
with benevolent compassion for our incom- 
petence, take over control of the arrangements, 
so that any conventional distinction between 
host and guests is entirely dispelled. Not 


she found her local knowledge stood her in good 


THE YOUNGEST RIDER LOOKS 
ON AT THE JUDGING 


VISITORS: A Countryman’s Lament 


content with the réle of star actor, for which we 
have cast them, they must also assume that of 
stage-manager. Sometimes the remains of a 
conscience will rouse them from their sloth and 
suggest an offer of assistance in our household 
duties, often when those duties are completed. 

They may be trusted with the garden-roller 
and perhaps with the weeding-hoe, but never 
allow them to touch the lawn-mower. One 
noble fellow offered to turn'on overnight the 
slowly running tap for his cold bath in the 
morning. Although both were plainly labelled 
he chose the wrong one, forgot to turn it off 
and produced a miniature flood and an empty 
hot-water tank. Fortunately the stove was 
not alight and it was the work of only half an 
hour with the hand-pump to refill the cistern; 
what time the virtuous assistant continued his 
reading in the garden. 

* * * 


Whether the holiday spirit excuses a com- 
plete neglect of mental powers has not yet been 
proved, but the helplessness and ignorance of 
visitors are pathetic. The most foolishly blither- 
ing and unnecessary questions are asked; maps, 
guide-books and time-tables, fail to convey the 
smallest information, and, if they are consulted, 
generally share the fate of the books. The in- 
adequacy or inconvenience of the service of 
return trains is laid with curious irony at our 
door. 

We are expected at any moment not only 
to provide directions and equipment for all 
sorts of excursions but also to leave our neces- 
sary daily tasks in order to join in them. The 
idea never seems to arise that we must take 
time to minister to their comfort and entertain- 
ment and that we also are hoping in due course 
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to take our own holiday, now more than ever 
necessary, to restore our peace of mind and 
repair our jagged nerves. We are suspected of 
using our work as a poor excuse to be selfish and 
unsociable. 

No one is so qualified to talk with authority 
of the country and the various duties of agri- 
culture as the suburban townsman, particularly 
if he cultivates a garden or an allotment. After 
all, farming is only an extension of these pro- 
cesses. He has read widely about trees and birds, 
about hunting and fishing, and can supply 
instruction on many subjects which we only 
know by practice. One such expert was ex- 
plaining the difference between the beech and 
the hornbeam and illustrated his discourse with 
an actual example, which happened to be a 
hazel. 

Fortunately as a result of the shortage of 
petrol we are temporarily spared the trials of 
the stray callers who “pop in for five minutes”’ 
and stay very much longer. They arrive in a 
blast of genial bonhomie and assured welcome, 
with profuse unnecessary explanations of their 
long absence, which otherwise might have 
remained unnoticed. Their order to the 
chauffeur to call back for them in two hours’ 
time floors us like a blow between the eyes and 
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drives into the far dim distance any plans we 
have made. 

The letters which we had intended to write 
must be delayed a day, for the post waits for 
no man; the weeds in the paths and the grass 
on the lawn must continue to grow until the 
morrow, when it may perhaps rain. We are 
condemned to watching helplessly the golden 
moments wasted in a painful atmosphere of 
forced jollity. Fortunately their own exuberant 
geniality prevents them from noticing the effort 
on our part, and we can only hope that the 
chauffeur will play his part with commendable 
punctuality. 

It must not be thought from these remarks 
that we are not pleased to see our visitors; it 
is because we love them that we would try to 
improve them. Nor should anything that we 
have said be regarded as of personal applica- 
tion; it refers only to the others. They arrive 
always in an overwhelming outburst of affection- 
ate welcome, for we have short memories and 
hope for the best; but it must also be confessed 
that they generally depart in an equally hearty, 
if politely subdued, transport of tired relief. 
The happiness of the return to our ordinary, 
peaceful, undisturbed life is almost over- 
powering. 
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Occasionally heaven sends us a quiet » 
who can amuse himself without our aiq oo 
finds out things for himself, who cheers , . 
moments of relaxation but unobtrusively ds ; 
appears when we are busy, who has no wish . 
improve our lot or dispel our ignorance anq : 
peacefully happy with his own. God bless him 
Rose Henniker Heaton has described such a 
one, with a change of gender, in some delightfi 
lines, which I hope I may be allowed ty 
recall. 

She answered by return of post 

The invitation of her host. 

She caught the train she said sh» woulq 

And changed at junctions as she © sould. 

She brought a light and smallish ox 

And keys belcnging to the locks. 

Food strange and rare she did n beg, 

But ate the homely scrambled eg 

When offered lukewarm tea, she 

She did not crave an extra blan! 

Nor extra pillows for her head; 

She seemed to like the spare-roo: bed, 

She never came downstairs till te - 

She brought her own self-filling + -n; 

Nor once by look or word of bla: 

Exposed her host to open shame. 

She left no little things behind 

Excepting loving thoughts and ki 


nk it; 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WAGES AND 
HOUSING 


I1R,—Next to winning the war, the 
two questions that appear to be 
paramount in the public mind are 
post-war housing and post-war agri- 
culture, but unfortunately many of 
the people who speak and write about 
these subjects, both inside and outside 
the House of Commons, appear to 
know little or nothing about them. 
Post-war housing, particularly in 
the rural districts, and post-war 
agriculture, are closely interwoven 
subjects, neither of which can be 
considered separately. One point is 
vital and needs an authoritative 
ruling. Will the farmers and market 
gardeners, when the war is over, be 
compelled to pay the same high rates 
for labour that they are doing at the 
present time? If so, a very high tariff 
wall will have to be erected against 
all Continental produce to enable 
them to do so. Such countries as 
Belgium, Holland, Brittany, pay their 
labourers 15s. per week in normal 
times and, considering the condition 
of those countries, it is possible that 
after the war they may pay even less. 
We shall have the Breton boys cycling 
about our towns and cities offering 


, 


jageerts? De 


+ 
ties 


THE SHORT SNEAD OF THE 


SHETLANDS 
See letter: Variation in Scythes 


onions at 9d. a string, which the 
market gardener could not possibly 
produce for less than 3s. 6d. 

The wages question of the future 
is of great importance, not only to the 
farmer and market gardener, but also 
to their employees, as on the amount 
they earn depends what they can 
afford to pay in the form of rent for 
the proposed new houses which will 
cost on an average £800 apiece. If 
the labourers’ wages are reduced, 
owing to Continental grown produce, 
it is quite obvious that they will not 
be able to live in them. 

There appears to be a possibility 
of a repetition of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
building scheme after the last great 
war, which was so sadly handled by 
Dr. Addison. On that occasion local 
authorities were ordered to purchase 
sites and build houses at any cost. 
When the houses were completed the 
economic rent was found to be 24s. 
a week. Tenants went in but few paid 
their rent and many were consequently 
ejected. The same procedure followed 
until councils lowered rents ulti- 
mately to 10s. a week, which has shown 
a capital loss to the local ratepayers 
for the past 24 years of 14s. a week. 

Over 100 years ago my grand- 
father built over 60 artisan dwellings, 
which are in good order and all 
occupied to-day. They 
were built from local 
bricks and have slate 
roofs and consist of 
front sitting-room, 
kitchen and three bed- 
rooms. They would not 
pass the local surveyor 
to-day, I am well 
aware, but they served 
their purpose in those 
days and none of them 
was let for more than 
3s. a week. When the 
main water was laid on 
and proper lavatories 
were built the rent was 
increased to 3s. 3d. a 
week. That is the rent 
to-day and all are 
occupied. 

Knowing the 
artisan class well, I feel 
that the majority of 
them do not require a 
parlour as well as a 
sitting-room. What they 
really want is one fairly 
large sitting-room in 
which to live and have 
their meals, with a good 
coal fire, a_ kitchen- 
scullery-bathroom and 
three bedrooms, one of 
the latter much larger 
than the other two, 


with provision in the 
centre by means of 
sliding or folding doors 
to convert it into two 
rooms in the case of an 
increase in the family. 
Also the provision of an 
outside shed. 
Semi-detached 
bungalows built in pairs 
rough-cast on the ex- 
terior would give a very 
attractive appearance. 
It is to be hoped that 
small window panes will 
be dispensed with, as so 
many span-rails_ spoil 
the view. By having 
the houses in the form 
of bungalows, the cost 
of staircases is dispensed 
with, which is a big con- 
sideration, and such a 
house means less labour 
for the housewife. The 
orthodox gable roof is 
very expensive; equally 
effective roofs could be 
obtained by raising the 
centre walls and allowing the rafters 
to rest upon them, bolted to iron 
straps built into the wall. The rafters 
would then be boarded and felt-lined 
before being tiled. I believe such a 
house even at the close of the present 
war could be constructed for £500 and 
would have an attractive appearance 
and be easy to run.—C. R. PursER, 
Oakhurst, The Common, Midhurst, 
Sussex. 


VARIATION. IN SCYTHES 
Sir,—You recently published some 
admirable photographs of a man using 
a scythe, the implement being of 
typical English pattern. Your readers 
may be interested to see a picture of 
the scythe used in the Shetlands, 
which has a very short snead, and 
that used in Norway which has a 
remarkably long one. The latter ro 
doubt saves the user much back-ache. 
—FRANCEs Pitt, Shropshive. 


TIMING THE CUCKOO 
From Lord Shuttleworth. 
S1r,—Perhaps you would like to 
print the following passage of Wilfred 
Blount’s Diary (April 29, 1910) in 
connection with the recent corré- 
spondence on the cuckoo. He was 
at New Buildings Place, Sussex : 

“This morning I opened my 
window at 3.45, and five minutes later 
a cuckoo began to sing. ... and 
went on and on for some twenty-five 
minutes while I counted... He 
began with a series of 208, when 
another cuckoo interrupted at a 
distance, but after some fifteen 
seconds he went on again with a 


LONG SNEAD OF NORWAY 


See letter: Variation in Scythes 


series of 368 and another of 71, and 
another of 354 and then 55. In all, 
1,056 notes without a break of more 
than a quarter of a minute....| 
noted with the seconds hand of the 
watch that he did 38 to 40 notes to 
the minute, though at the beginning 
he was quicker and more regular." 
SHUTTLEWORTH, 10, Wilton Stredl, 
S.W.1. 


POODLES AS GUN-DOGS 
S1r,—The objection to poodles a 
gun-dogs suggested in a letter, under 
Further Canine Conclusions (July 16) 
is that, so often, they have very hatd 
mouths. 

Country LiFe becomes better 
and better. My copy goes to at least 
six houses and finishes at a Scottish 
hospital. It never dates !—A., WV eeke, 
Winchester. 


DOGS AT CHU 
S1r,—In his article, Dog 
(July 16), Mr. E. R. Ya 
trates the-remarkable fig 
pedlar and his dog, of t 
Henry VII, carved upon 
ends in the church of Sv 
Norfolk; and the romant 
John Chapman, the pedlar 
of Swaffham, and the p 
which he discovered beneat 
tree, is told by Captain S 
Chair in his letter of July 8 

Mr. Yarham’s stories 
church recall an incident th i 
a little over a century befo ° the oe 
of the pedlar of Swaffham. . ddressitt 
the nuns of Romsey in 138., William 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchest® 
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THE DC }!RWAYS AND HATCHES OF THE MONKS’ CELLS AT 
MOUNT GRACE PRIORY 
See letter: Mount Grace Priory 
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1 for bringing to church 
‘birds, rabbits, hounds 
frivolous things, where- 

ve more heed than to the 
church.”’ 

orioress on pilgrimage in 
y Tales, Chaucer tells us : 

unds had she, that she fed 
ed meat and milk and 
bread.”’ 

RD SMITH, Highclere, near 


GRACE PRIORY 


rs may find the accom- 
ttograph of the monks’ 
it Grace Priory of interest. 
1e Carthusian monasteries 
but it is only at Mount 
eveland, Yorkshire, that 
h feeding hatches exist. 
ell had two storeys, a 
ng access to the upper 
at the rear of each 
small plot. There were 
ll and the door of each led 
re court. 


The Carthusian order was notable 
for its austerity and privation; even 
the passages of the feeding hatches 
had a right-angle bend in, so that the 
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tter: Harvest in Bengal 


| not see the person who 
od through.—ARTHUR H. 
llesbrough. 


‘ST IN BENGAL 


Tarvest Number with its 
tures came to me in 
st as I had returned from 
paddy fields where I had 
enclosed photograph. 
belated it may be of 
lack of mechanical 
ty noticeable, but I 
per-binder would soon 
m the narrow curving 

_ T. Bevan (Sister, 
C TI. Hospital, Asansol, 


SAXON THORN’S 
SUCCESSOR 


S1r,—Down a lane leading from the 
main Exeter road off towards Sal- 
combe Regis can be seen in a small 
enclosure the tree shown in the 
photograph. 

Behind the tree is a stone with 
an inscription ac- 
cording to which, 
*‘a thorn tree has 
been maintained 
here since Saxon 
times, when it 
marked the 
boundary be- 
tween the culti- 
vated field of the 
combe and the 
open common of 
the hill. It has 
given the name 
‘Thorn’ to the 
adjacent house 
where the manor 
court was held, 
and to the sur- 
rounding farm.”’ 

The stone 
was erected in 
1939 and _ this 
Devon curiosity 
does not seem to 
be mentioned in 
any of the popu- 
lar guide-books. 
—L. Hart, Rugby. 

[In Historic 
Thorn Trees 
(CouNTRY LIFE, 
£9 41);,. Diz: 
Vaughan Cornish 
has collected the 
considerable lore 
attaching to thorn trees, both as a 
species and as individuals. Those of 
Crowthorne (Berkshire), Salcombe 
Regis (Devon), and Thorncombe (Dor- 
set),are shown to be landmarks of great 
antiquity. A local tradition about the 
Salcombe Regis thorn is that when it 
dies ‘‘a new one must be planted or 
the land will fly back to the King.”’ 
In 1928 the tree planted c. 1840 was 
blown down and the present one set 
in its place by the Rev. J. G. Cornish, 
owner of Thorn Farm and brother of 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish. It is to be 
wished that the new guide-books 
which are necessitated by the changing 
face of Britain, the progress of arche- 
ology and the widening of popular 
interests, will include references to 
such local landmarks and traditions.— 
Eb.] 


A SMART TURN-OUT 


S1r,—This turn-out is usea every day 
for shopping, etc., and is also being 
shown a lot. 

The horse is Mrs. D. G. Matthew’s 
long-distance trotter, Bonney B, 
8-year-old gelding, by Joey B. A 
winner of prizes, he is an example of 
the ideal type for use in war-time, 
being full of endurance and courage. 
Mrs. Matthew lives at Chorley Wood, 
Hertfordshire.—LIoNEL JAYNE, Con- 
stitutional Club, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C.2. 


AT BUNNY PARK 
S1r,—In your recent news of the sale 
of Bunny Park (with its “wrestling 
baronet’s’” tomb) you expressed 





THE BOUNDARY THORN TREE 
AT THORN 


See letter: Saxon Thorn’s Successor 
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concern over the future of the estate. 
I understand that for war-time, at any 
rate, the Park is to be let out for 
farming. 

You may be interested to see a 
picture of the queerly decorated tower 
of which your correspondent wrote. 
—F. R. WInsTONE, 5, Osborne Road, 
Bristol, 3. 


TIMBER HOUSES 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Curius 
Crowe, in your issue of July 30, com- 
ments on the absence of foundations 
to the medizval wooden house illus- 
trated as being a strange circumstance. 

This type of house, spoken of in 
those days as a “‘frame,’”’ the term 
frame house surviving until to-day, 
generally had no foundations in the 
ordinary sense of the word, being set 
as shown in your illustration on a 
heavy plate or log known as the 
groundsell. The absence of a ground- 
sell is commented on in the description 
of the building, a victualling-house, 
belonging to “‘ Mother Mam-Pudding”’ 
near the quayside in Tower Street 





Ward. In this 
case the uprights 
were taken 


straight down 
into the ground, 
the builders being 
shipwrights. 
The close 
supervision being 
given by the mas- 
ter carpenter in 
your illustration 
may well be due 
to the building 
being one which 
he was erecting 
under contract. 
The carpenters in 
early days were 
the really import- 
ant men in the 
building trade, 
the mason not yet 
having attained 
his later emi- 


nence. The car- 
penter was the 
““domifex,’’ the 


home-maker, to 
whom the ordin- 
ary citizen would 
go when in need 
of a builder, 
and there is an 
interesting con- 
tract, dated 
November 11, 1308, when Simon 
of Canterbury, carpenter, came before 


the mayor and aldermen and ack- 
nowledged ‘‘that he would make 
at his own proper charges, down 


to the locks, for William de Harring- 
tone, pelterer, before the feast of 
Easter next ensuing, a hall and a room 
with a chimney, and one larder be- 
tween the said hall and room; and one 
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sollar over the room and larder, also 
one oriole at the end of the hall beyond 
the high bench, and one step with an 
oriole, from the ground to the door of 
the hall aforesaid, outside of that hall; 
and two enclosures as cellars opposite 





THE CURIOUS TOWER AT 
BUNNY PARK, NOTTINGHAM 
See letter: At Bunny Park 


to each other beneath the hall; and 
one enclosure for a sewer with two 
pipes leading to the sewer and one 
stable with a sollar above such 
stable and a garret above the sollar 
aforesaid; and at one end of the sollar 
there is to be a kitchen with a chim- 


ney; and there is to be an oriole 
between the said hall and the old 
chamber.’’ 


The method of arranging the con- 
tract will be noticed; the builder and 
the building owner recited their under- 
taking before witnesses at the Guild 
Hall, a memorandum was made in the 
records and the agreement was settled. 
For this job Harringtone agreed to pay 
Simon £9 5s. 4d. sterling, half a 
hundred Eastern marten skins, fur for 
a woman’s hood and fur for a robe for 
Simon himself. 

The various meanings attached to 
the word oriole in the Middle Ages will 
be noticed. It was not then, as now, 
only a window hanging out from a 
wall, but also a small porch, or a 
landing, or a lobby, or a small chamber. 

The carpenters also had the right 
to charge a fee for granting a licence 
to anybody who wished to erect a 
frame. This was the main frame, the 
“framyd-dolatus,’’ and many _in- 
stances are found in their books, as 
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A HEELBALL RUBBING OF THE FOSSILISED SKELETON 


‘‘received a Barreli of Alle of the 
masters of sent gylls bretherred (St. 
Giles’s Brotherhood), for a lysens to 
set up a frame in Wt. Crosse Street.”’ 

An interesting example of enter- 
prise on a larger scale than usual in a 
frame building was the building put up 
by Thomas Wood, Sheriff, in 1491, 
over against the end of Wood Street 
in Cheap. This was known as Gold- 
smiths’ Row, on account of its large 
amount of gilding and the Goldsmiths’ 
arms with which it was adorned, and 
it consisted of 10 dwelling-houses and 
14 shops, uniformly built four storeys 
high ‘‘all in one frame.’” This must 
have been one of the earliest examples 
of shops and houses being combined 
in the same building in any consider- 
able number. 

As regards the material which 
would be used for such a job, timber 
came from the Baltic then asin modern 
times, although Harrison, in 1587, 
says that only oak was any whit 
regarded. The ports of Rye, Winchel- 
sea, Dover, Chichester did a consider- 
able export trade in timber. Nails 
were made in large quantities at Syon 
in Middlesex, their shape was oiten 
indicated by their name, such as 
sparrow-bills, etc., and the names of 
medizval building tools which have 
survived are numerous. There are 
many illustrations of building opera- 
tions in the Royal M.S. and other 
sources.—R. L. PALMER, Moyrcombe- 
lake, Bridport, Dorset. 


THE MONSTER OF 
TREDINGTON 


Srr,— It is generally believed that the 
first fossil ichthyosaurus was dis- 
covered by Mary Anning at Lyme 
Regis, Dorset, in comparatively recent 
times. But in the south porch of the 
interesting Norman church at Treding- 
ton, near Tewkesbury, Gloucester- 
shire, may be seen to-day, embedded 
in the pavement of blue limestone, 
the fossilised skeleton, 9 ft. long, of 
an extinct saurian, thought to be an 
ichthyosaurus. 

The stone, of the Lias formation, 
in which the fossil is encased, was, 
presumably, brought from the near- 
by Cotswolds, when the church was 
built early in the twelfth century. It 
seems unlikely that the Norman 
quarrymen would recognise a fossil as 
such, or that, if they did, they would 
be interested enough to transport the 
remains with such care as to preserve 
the skeleton intact. 

Its presence in the church porch 
may, therefore, be due to accident 
rather than design, and what we now 
see may be only a fragment of the 
origina]. Certainly, one looks in vain 
for the characteristic huge eye-socket 
of the ichthyosaurus, but the vertebral 
column, pelvic girdle and paddles can 
be clearly discerned. 

It is, however, a curious coinci- 
dence that, looking down on the pre- 
historic monster, from one of the 
capitals of the fine Norman doorway, 
is a reptile’s head, carved in stone, 
with a long snout and formidable 
teeth, forming one of the finials of 
the hood-mould, which bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the head of an 
ichthyosaurus ! 


See letter: The Monster of Tredington 


As some visitors to the church 
have found difficulty in tracing the 
outline of the fossil, I took the 
opportunity of a recent visit to the 
district to make a heelba!l rubbing. 
The accompanying illustration is 
from a photograph on a_ reduced 
scale. 

The good lady whe happened to 
be cleaning the church at the time 
remarked emphatically: ‘‘I don’t 
believe init, 
and I never 
have believed in 
it.’ But when 
she saw the 
completed — rub- 
bing, she seemed 
inclined to 
change her 
opinion. 

I have not 
been able to as- 
certain who first 
identified the re- 
mains as those of 
a fossil saurian, 
but there is an 
allusion to them, 
as such, in the 
Proceedings of the 
Bristol and Glou- 
cestershire Arch- 
zological Society 
for September 2, 
1913. The writer 
says : ‘‘How they 
(the fossil bones) 
came there I 
know not.’’ 

Perhaps 
some reader of 
CouNTRY LIFE 
can throw addi- 
tional light on 
this interesting 
curiosity.— A. E. KwNiGur, 
Didsbury, Manchester, 20. 


AN UNUSUAL WEIR 
S1r,—While on leave I visited Ottery 
St. Mary, Devon, and saw a circular 
weir which seemed unusual. One view 
shows the top of the weir with the mill- 
stream. The stream is about 15 ft. 
wide here; the diameter of the 
cylinder is approximately 8 ft. One 
cannot get very close to it, but I think 
that the section through the drum 
would be something like my drawing. 

The other photograph shows the 
exit of the weir water which passes 
under a path. It drops about 10 ft. 
The mill-stream joins the main 


West 


OF AN 


THE DOOR IN LEATHLEY 
CHURCH 
See letter: In Leathley Church 
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EXTINCT SAURIAN 


stream just below where the photo- 
graph was taken. 

Is this type of weir very common 
in any part of the country ?— 
FE. Kenpa tt (Sergt.), Victoria, S.W.1. 


IN LEATHLEY CHURCH 


S1r,—The door of Staplehurst Church, 
described and pictured in your issue 
of June 25, has been compared by 
antiquarians with a door inside 
Leathley Church, 
near Otley, 
Yorkshire. 

This very 
primitive axe- 
hewn oaken door 
is built in the 
tower arch about 
3 ft. above floor 
level and (like 
the Staplehurst 
door) is notable 
for its array of 
fine antique 
wrought iron- 
work. 

A massive 
door in such a 
position is un- 
usual: a possible 
clue is given by 
the appearance of 
the tower, which 
suggests that of 
a border pele, as 
if intended for a 
place of security 
in times of dan- 
ger. Such a 
stronghold would 
be needed, for 
instance, when 
the Scots made 
their great raid 
into Wharfedale. 
Notice the spy-hole near the top of the 
door.—J. A. CARPENTER, Harrogate. 


BIRDS AND AIR RAIDS 


Sir,—In a south-east England dis- 
trict this spring during bursts of heavy 
gunfire, I strolled into the garden and 
immediately heard a cuckoo calling 
softly from a tall chestnut in the 
adjoining meadow. He was promptly 
answered by another cuckoo from an 
old elm on the opposite side of the 
field, the two birds calling and 
responding intermittently for quite 
10 minutes. It was 2a.m. with an 
almost full moon, and I noticed that 
the calling actually occurred during 
the brilliance of the gun flashes. 


THE CIRCULAR 
WEIR AT OTTERY 
ST. MARY‘ 
(Above) A sectionfof the 


weir. (Right) The exit of 


Seeing that the birds had Only recep 
arrived in this country anq that) 
was probably their first experience . 
an air raid, one wonders whether rhe 
had mistaken the light for the daw “4 
; Previously, one early mor - 
in the same meadow, I had a rather 
remarkable experience followin - 
heavy overnight blitz. Along Sete 
thick hawthorn hedge which skirtej 
one side of the meadow, | picked y 
eleven dead sparrows aij in oat 
condition and bearing no scars ‘that 
might have determined tic cayse of 
death. The old hedge had for years 
provided a roosting place ‘or a floc, 
of these birds and seeiny that they 
were all picked up on the same side 
of the hedge, I could on presume 
that their deaths had bee: aused by 
blast. Or might it have bean shock? 

In another south-east ‘ cality the 
pheasants actually warn «is of ap- 
proaching aircraft and seve] minutes 
before one hears the dron_ of hostile 
‘planes, even on the dark« night, an 
old cock bird will commer e to crow 
to have his call taken u by other 
pheasants in the wood. In this 
locality also I have ty ce heard 
skylarks burst into short iatches of 
song upon rising from t.e ground 
during brilliant flashes fro: , gunfire 
and on a number of occasi~s I have 
listened to the soft trills ; 
hedge-sparrows in similar 
Seeing that the species meitioned in 
this brief account are, inhabits 
strictly diurnal, one wonders whether 
they were roused to nocturnal song 
by the noise of the guns or by the 
brilliance of the flashes of tight. Or 
were they acting as air-raid wardens 
in some measure beyond our ken?— 
G. J. ScHOLEY, 38, Dysart Avenu., 
Kingston, Surrey. 


RARE BIRDS 


S1r,—I do not agree with the Editor's 
comment (July 23) on the purple 
gallinule and see no reason why it 
should have been an escape. _ 

Some years ago a purple gallinule 
spent a month at Horsey in October 
and fed at the same spot every day on 
the pith of candle rush. It was a bird 
of the year, for its head and neck 
changed colour from grey to brilliant 
blue during its stay with me. I made 
every endeavour, both public and pr- 
vate, to ascertain if it was an escape, 
and after all there are not many 
keepers of purple gallinules in Eng- 
land. No one appeared to have lost 
one, and anyone who has seen 4 
purple gallinule trying to fly in a gale 
of wind will realise that it might 
easily be blown great distances if 
caught in a storm. The risk to young 
gallinules of being blown out of Spain 
seems to me a real one, and some 0! 
them might well arrive in_ thes 
islands.—ANTHONY Buxton, Horst} 
Hall, neay Great Yarmouth. 

[We are glad to publish Major 
Buxton’s remarks on _ the _ purple 
gallinule and hope that the Hebridean 
specimen was a truly wild example 
but we are not alone in thinking that 
the probabilities are it was an aviaty 
escape, as will be seen in the latest 
edition of Witherby’s Handbook 0/ 
British Birds. Were it is stated 
‘examples of the purple gallinule have 
been captured from time to time . . : 
but these had probably escaped from 
captivity or semi-captivity.”—Ep|] 
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This skill 








Hers is a job that calls for a high degree of training and 
skill; plotting the course of aircraft on a map is a responsible 
and serious task . . . Wecan’tall be Operational Officers in 
Coastal Command. We can’t all be in the W.A.A.F. But 
we can all bring to our daily work this solemn dedication 
of our skill and energy . . . So that, pulling 
together as a formidable team, we shall 

achieve Victory ... So that we shall 

stand forever as a people who, by 

their united labour, saved freedom 

for their children and their 

children’s children... 








The Standard Motor Co. Ltd., Coventry 








COUNTRY SERVICE Made from the best available 
Scottish-tanned leather, Saxone boots are hardy and 
tough-wearing —comfortable, too, because of their good 
cut and careful finish. Especially suitable for the man 
on Service. 

Send 1d. stamp for our booklet ‘* Save Those Shoes”. 
Learn how to make yours look their best and last longer. 


= , oe . ane 







1915. Stout!) soled boot i 
genuine brown 1g. Price ssi. 
oe * -— Saxone 
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SAXONE 


‘Xo SHOE COMPANY LIMITED . KILMARNOCK . SCOTLAND 
See ee 
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AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone : Regent 6789 
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THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY 
CULTIVATOR 








2 " SY) 1) 


S 


For rapid seed bed preparation, stubble breaking 
and general land reclamation work. 





AIR MINISTRY WORKS DIRECTORATE. June 7th, 1943. 

“With this machine it has proved that the number of agricultural 
machine processes can be reduced to a minimum in preparing ground 
for a satisfactory seed bed. After once ploughing and cultivating 
with the Rotary Cultivator, the ground is immediately found to be 
suitable for final grading and seeding down. ‘MACHINE HOUR 
SAVING ” enables seed sowing to take place rapidly after the main 
contractors have finished their work and instructed the sub-contractors 
to commence cultivating work. A further advantage is that the 
Rotary Cultivator will at the same time clear the ground of roots such 
as heather, depositing the same on the surface for readily picking up.” 
Resident Engineer. 


FISHER FOUNDRIES, GREET, BIRMINGHAM, II. July 23, 1943. 


‘| have had some experience of your cultivator on my farm. IT 
CERTAINLY DOES WHAT YOU CLAIM FOR IT.” 


(signed) M. S. DOCKER, Managing Director. 








THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. 


(Registered Office) DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 


Telegrams—Fishleigh, Devonshire House, Barnstaple. Telephone—Barnstaple 2282 (2 lines) 











Just in CASE” 
you dont know 





This is the Model *S.C-3°’ Row- 
crop Tractor that will help you 
through in the best “ Case ’’ tradition 


THis medium-powered tractor will pull two 


furrows almost anywhere, and with a 
Ransomes, Miller or Stanhay toolbar frame, do 
any row-crop work you can find. 

The engine and transmission are of the 
traditional ‘Case ’’ design which is famed for 
power, economy and long life. Rear wheels 
are adjustable from 44 to 80in. Power Lift, 
Power Take-Off, Differential Brakes and 
Pulley (64in. face) are standard equipment. 


Wwe 
WASTE IT. 
SAILOR 





ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS 23> 
CoO. (LONDON) LTD. 


Palace of Industry, Wembley, Middx. 
Phone: Wembley 3163 (4 lines) 
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FARMING NOTES 





MODERN FERTILISERS 
AND TOO LONG STRAW 


RITING at the time 

when about half the corn 

in my district is cut and 

about half remains uncut 

—I cannot say standing 
—I am impressed more, than ever 
before by the need for shorter- and 
stiffer-strawed varieties that will stand 
up to modern fertilisers. Failing them 
there must be a considerable modifica- 
tion of the fertiliser dressings generally 
advised. If the summer is dry, as it 
has been in East Anglia, no doubt the 
ordinary wheats like Red Standard, 
or Squarehead’s Master as it is known 
alternatively, will stand well to 
harvest and not embarrass the farmer 
with an excess of straw even though he 
has applied fertilisers generously or 
his land is naturally in high con- 
dition. But given a growing season 
and generous use of fertilisers on 
reasonably good land, Red Standard 
is liable to grow altogether too bulky. 
The binder makes very slow progress 
round the field and the war-time binder 
twine, spun much thinner than usual, 
is constantly breaking. The heavy 
crops have proved too much for some 
of our older binders and, judging by 
the state of the local agricultural 
engineer’s shop, breakdowns have 
been very frequent. The spring oats 
have also made an extraordinary bulk 
of straw. In some crops there is much 
more weight in the straw than in the 
heads, and cutting has been a very 
slow business. For three days I have 
seen two binders struggling with a 
10-acre field of spring oats, lying all 
ways, and the job of cutting is not 
done yet. I am glad it is not my field. 


* * * 


N interesting observation is made 
by a West-Riding farmer who 
points out that wheat has done par- 
ticularly well on the fields that were 
in flax last year. The same point was 
made to me by a Wiltshire farmer 
recently. This is in direct conflict with 
the old opinion that flax robs the land 
and leaves little but poverty for the 
succeeding crop. The explanation is, 
I think, that we know better now the 
requirements of each crop and supply 
them pretty fully out of the fertiliser 
bag. Flax needs potash and gets a 
special allocation. If it did not the 
potash reserves in the soil might well 
be exhausted and the following crop 
might be starved. There is another 
point about flax. The crop is cleared 
early and the field can be ploughed in 
good time. A bastard fallow through 
August is a good preparation for 
wheat. 
* * * 
AR agricultural committees are 
now turning their attention to 
the improvement of livestock pro- 
duction as well as crop production. 
There is scope here; more scope now, 
I think, than for further improvement 
in crop production. As I have already 
noted, the use of fertilisers can be 
pushed too hard when we do not use 
corn varieties that will stand up to 
lavish treatment in a growing season. 
What the committees are now doing 
is to make a preliminary survey of 
all the herds in their counties, paying 
particular attention to winter milk 
yields. The output from some herds 
is very low, which suits neither the 
nation, which wants more winter milk, 
nor the pocket of the farmer, who 
depends largely on the milk cheque 
for his income. Where yields are 
reasonably good, winter milk pays 
better than summer milk, all the war- 
time increases in price having been 
added in the winter months. There 
has already been a campaign to get 
more heifers and cows bulled in the 
middle of winter so as to have them 
calving in the autumn and in full 
profit through the winter. This will 


no doubt lead to increase 
this coming winter. Eve; 
room for improvement j 

quality of many herds. The bulls in 
use are not as good as tly should be 
judged by milk standards. By anal 
a bull with a reasonable : ilk pedigre 
on a herd that average: 450 or 0 
gallons in the year i js Possible 
gradually to pull up the vield of the 
heifers bred so that in | yee or four 
years the average moy up to 550 
and progressively to ) and 709 
gallons a year. 

* * * 


NE trouble at the 1 
shortage of dairy and dual. 
purpose bulls that have good milk. 
yield records behind the 1. The wa 
agricultural committees re to ep. 
courage farmers with 1 |k-recordej 
herds to pick out more bull calyes 
from their best cows anc rear them, 
If they cannot rear the 1 they are 
asked to sell them for rea ng and the 
committee will either tak them over 
or find a buyer. Most the con- 
mittees have some farms : ) hand noy 
and they will rear bull c ilves there 
Mr. Hudson saw for himse!f the other 
day what the Wiltshire Committe 
are doing in this way. When more of 
these dairy-bred bulls are available 
the bull licensing standards will no 
doubt be raised to require a milk 
record behind every cow that is to be 
used in a dairy herd. I have seen plenty 
of dairy bulls that will give a good 
account of themselves by breeding 
heifers that will do better at the pail 
than their dams and _ breed male 
calves that are worth rearing for 
feeding. This may sound like an 
advertisement for the Red Poll breed 
There are Shorthorns that will do as 
well and as the great majority of our 
commercial herds are of Shorthorn 
type it is better Shorthorn bulls we 
want above all else to raise the effici- 
ency of our dairy industry. Some 
people I know can get wonderful 
results by crossing Shorthorn cows 
with Friesians, Ayrshires and Guer- 
seys, but for the everyday farmer the 
best is to stick to the breed he has and 
determine to develop its best qualities 
* * * 


} . 

. Production 
1 SO there 18 
the milking 


ment is the 





OME of the main-crop potatoes 
S are ripening off very quickly and 
the tops are yellow already. Generally 
we get some useful growth into Sep- 
tember and it is this that swells tl 
tubers and gives tons to the acre. Th 
dry season is no doubt the cause 0! 
the premature ripening, and I suspect 
lack of farm-yard manure to give body 
to the soil and sustain growth through 
a dry time. Potatoes that follow 4 
ley or where yard manure was applied 
are holding out well and should ge 
quite satisfactory yields, but it 154 
much more common sight now to find 
fields that can make little more growth 
because the tops are dying off fast 
Except in the far west there has 0° 
been much trouble with early blight 
Blight .coming now is not so sefi0ls 
if the infection can be kept away ftom 
the tubers at lifting time. Spray! 
the tops to kill the spores is wort! 
while if blight gets a bold. Tbs 
prevents the spores fallin. on tube 
and starting infection in t! « pit. 

* * * 








ECRUITING for the -and Amy 
has been stopped f ~ the tim 
being. It is to be hoped t .at the bam 
will not be prolonged. W ile the a 
craft factories want all the vomen D0" 
available and this must b_ recognist’ 
as a priority demand, th: ¢ 1s still 4 
big unsatisfied demand or womé? 
milkers. Mr. Bevin ca_ help 
allowing the W.L.A. to >cruit sit 
who are likely to make g od milkes 
and who volunteer for thi particular 
work. CINCIN:IATUS. 
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‘LORD HAREWOOD’S 
SALE OF EGERTON 


H® HON. MRS. MAC- 
Di. NALD-BUCHANAN has 
pi chased from the Earl of 
H. ewood his splendid es- 
ta ishment at Newmarket, 


Egerton He 3€ and stud premises and 
~~ is one of the chief pro- 
erties in « Ss country in connection 
with blood ock breeding and racing. 
it is close » the July Course, and a 
rominent ature of the Newmarket- 


Cambridge »ad. Famous horses that 
to the reputation of 


have adde 
Egerton ir ude Barham and Mah- 
moud. 

Beside the fine residence, the 
sale includ’ the racing stables where 
the horses { three kings have been 
trained, 2. ong them a couple of 
winners of he Derby. The trainer’s 
house and ¢ private training gallops 
also chang: 1ands, as well as the stud 
farm, of w -h the Aga Khan holds a 
lease. Th entire property is very 
compact, 

The fon. Mrs. Macdonald- 
Buchanan .etained Mr. Norman J. 
Hodgkins (Messrs. Bidwell and 
Sons) to 1. gotiate the purchase. It 
may be re alled that in the Estate 
Varket pase of Country LIFE on 
May 7 we announced that she had 
sold Weste: land Lodge and the hold- 
ing of 190 acres, known as the Wester- 
land Stud Farm, four miles from 


Goodwood. It was formerly part of 
the late Lord Woolavington’s Laving- 
ton Park estate, and among the noted 
horses that had been kept there were 
Owen Tuder, Coronach and Easton. 


THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH’S 
FARMS 

UTLYING parts of the 

Brocklesby estate have been 
sold, by order of the Earl of Yar- 
borough, in order to defray death 
duties. Eleven lots came under the 
hammer of Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff, and nine of them changed hands, 
for an aggregate sum of £62,200. 

Brocklesby has long been re- 
garded as one of the best-managed 
landed properties, and, if there has 
been one thing more than another 
that has distinguished it, those who 
are interested in timber production 
would say it is its woodlands. ‘‘ Science 
and practice” have been perfectly 
combined there. The present sale 
presented only a small extent of 
woodland for the attention of buyers, 
and this consisted of about 120 acres, 
on the heavily wooded hill adjacent 
to Croxby Pond. Here most of the 
trees are ash, with a few beech and 
sycamores. Croxby Pond covers be- 
tween 15 and 16 acres. This lot 
realised £18,500, the timber doubtless 
accounting for a large proportion. 

All the outlying freeholds in the 
offer lie within a few miles of Imming- 
ham, Hull and Grimsby. The 11 lots, 
3.475 acres, produce £2,132 a year, and 
pay £234 in tithe, and £31 in land tax. 
Prices realised included £15,600, for 
East Halton Grange and Chase Hill 
Farm, at North Killingholme; £7,000, 
lor the 399 acres of Rothwell Grange 
arm; £7,500, for Rothwell Villa 
pone 467 acres; and £7,750 for 
Lake Farm, Croxby, 496 acres—in this 
‘s in the case of the other holdings 


named, the icreage differed somewhat 
from the <ctails in the particulars, 
“xtra land being apparently com- 
Prised in sc ne instances. 

A F. NTASTIC TALE 

VER ( \URT, the 16th-century 
Strou ‘' pve g Bisley, near 
vm Me - een sold with 18 acres, 
ay ys: light, Frank and Rutley 
and Me 


‘ig "Ss. . ruton, Knowles and Co. 
nore tra ‘tion (quoted at great 
sth t} igents) is that the little 


Princess Elizabeth died at Over Court, 
on the eve of a visit by Henry VIII, 
and that a small boy was hurriedly 
dressed up as a girl and substituted 
for her, and that he played his part 
so well that in due course he became 
the sovereign who is still toasted at 
Gray’s Inn as ‘“‘Good Queen Bess.” 
The only necessary comment on that 
story is that the most recent, and 
a very painstaking, topography of 
Gloucestershire mentions as a proba- 
bility that Queen Elizabeth stayed one 
night at the house, on her way from 
London to the Midlands, in 1595. 


THE ‘‘10 PER CENT.”’ 
TRADITION 

N the far-off days of unrestricted 
dealings in real estate, agents and 
owners used sometimes to talk of 
10 per cent. as a possible and even a 
not unusual return. When they did 
so it was not to a gross but a net 
return that they referred, and often 
they were right, of course, generally 
speaking, in relation to urban ventures. 
Even in respect of property in London, 
and other great centres of population 
and industry, 10 per cent. was a great 
deal more than most fair-minded 
owners cared to aim at obtaining. It 
was admittedly an exorbitant yield, 
such as could only be contemplated in 
conditions that the average property 
owner had no desire to see either in 
his own or his tenants’ interests. A 
certain amount of insecurity and risk 
characterised the tenure of some of 
the premises on which 10 per cent. 
could be got, and there might be 
circumstances, concerning the pur- 
chase or the management of the pro- 
perty, that hardly accorded with a 
long view of the fundamental rights 
and duties of ownership. Now and 
then, undoubtedly, special features of 
the transaction enabled a buyer of 
premises to make 10 per cent. or even 
more, by effecting a change in the 
structural arrangement or the use of 
a property, and the resultant income 
was obtainable from tenants who had 
no reason to complain of exorbitance 

of the terms of their tenancies. 


HIGH RENTS 

OO often a very high yield merely 

connoted the wringing of an 
excessive rent out of the impecuni- 
osity and necessity of comparatively 
helpless individuals. No inconsider- 
able part of the net income was 
represented by neglecting the ade- 
quate maintenance of the premises, 
and it is an unfortunate fact that the 
highest incomes were frequently seen 
in the case of downright slums. In 
other instances a high return was 
procured by buying business premises 
and raising old-term rents against 
long-established occupiers, who either 
could not afford to acquire the free- 
hold or long lease, or who, through 
lack of foresight and _ enterprise, 
neglected to purchase. To-day the 
owner of property is lucky if he can 
get a clear five per cent. on his capital, 
and much of the best-regulated real 
property returns no more than three 
to four per cent. 


GROUND RENT SALES 
REEHOLD ground rents, with 
reversions over 40 years hence, 
are saleable at or over 22 years’ pur- 
chase. Less distant reversions are, of 
course, fetching more, and, whether 
remote or near, the reversions are 
still an important element, though 
there is not the old absolute certainty 
that inroads on reversionary rights 
will not take place. Be that as it may, 
competition for freehold ground rents 
continues to be keen, and, except 
when executors have to sell, few good 

parcels come under the hammer. 

ARBITER. 
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ee 
To Farmers 


Store your Fertilizers 
on the Farm 


Make sure of your fertilizers for the 1944 
Harvest by taking them into store as soon as 
your supplier has stocks available. 

By co-operating in this way you will avoid a 
possible hold-up in deliveries next spring when 
you are urgently needing the fertilizer: you 
will also be helping the manufacturer to main- 
tain maximum production. 

Fertilizers delivered in the autumn and not 
required until the following spring should keep 
in good condition if stored in a dry building. 


% Have you forwarded your Permit to your Fertilizer 

Supplier? You should do this within 28 days 
* of the date of issue to avoid delay in the execution 
* of your order. 


Its FISONS 
for FERTILIZERS 


FISONS Limited. Head Office: Harvest House, Ipswich. 
Largest makers of Complete Fertilizers. Pioneers of 
Granular Fertilizers. Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained 
through Agricultural Merchants and Seedsmen or direct 
from the Manufacturers. 























ASK 
AN 
AIRMAN 





Ask an airman what he knows about Lister’s. He 
won't tell you, but his mind will probably go 
back to his country home and the Lister plant 
which produced the power for the lights, the 
electric heater, the wireless, and a score of other 
purposes. 


To-day he knows that Lister’s are providing Power 
Units, which are helping all branches of his service 
wherever they may be. 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., DURSLEY, GLOS. 
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Author of ‘‘Sonia,”’ etc. 


STEPHEN 


McKENNA’s 
MEAN 
SENSUAL MAN 


This important new novel of contem- 
porary happenings is an event. What 
novel of Stephen McKenna is not? So 
brilliant in his dialogue and so vivid and 
dramatic his story-telling that his readers 
are always certain of entertainment and 
stimulation. 10/6 





Author of ««The Court of Dusty 
Feet,” etc. 


J. G. SARASIN’s 
THE DARK 
TURNPIKE 


An enthralling historical novel which we 
believe will be this author’s greatest 
achievement and most outstanding story. 

8/6 





An epic tale of shipwrecked men 


J. D. BERESFORD 


ESME 
WYNNE-TYSON’s 
MEN IN THE 
SAME BOAT 


An unusual story of the sea handled with 
consummate skill, which, besides offering 
excellent entertainment, will leave the 
reader much to think about. 7/6 





HUTCHINSON BEST SELLERS 





THE STALIN Prize Novel, 1943 


WANDA 
WASSILEWSKA’s 
RAINBOW 


A story of human suffering, courage and 
fierce determination of the Soviet peasant, 
Written with passionate sympathy and a 
deep insight into the Ukrainian people 
and countryside. 8/6 





A kaleidoscope of great events 


GODFREY WINN’s 
SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE WAR 


On the eve of joining the Navy as an 
ordinary seaman, the author chose these 
extracts from his war diary. [lustrated 
with 81 unique photographs. 6/- 





Author of «Sally Strange” 


MARGARET 


MORRISON’s 
CHRISTOPHER 
&@ CHRISTINA 


Miss Morrison has chosen an unusual 
subject for her new novel, but it is 
nevertheless a fascinating one—the 
possible affinity between twins. 9/6 





HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
The World’s Largest Book Publishers 
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MEMORIES OF GROUSE 
DAYS 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


EW of us will shoot grouse 
this year except in day- 
dreams. And even day- 
dreams do not come at will, 
amid the clang and clamour 

of a great war factory. But sometimes 
lately when the long day’s work is 
done, I have dug out one of my old 
game books, and something trivial (a 
note maybe against some incident 
long since forgotten) has led me back 
across the years to scenes of many 
Twelfths—a Galway hillside looking 
out to Aran in the distance—Maum- 
strasna and the Connemara Bens— 
Fermanagh’s soft and gentle beauty, 
mingling with the grandeur which is 
Donegal. 

And in every dreamland picture 
there are grouse, grouse calling from 
the high tops through the early 
morning mists; rising to setters carved 
like statues out of stone; bursting like 
a shrapnel shell above a line of butts 
or diving down the hill face to be lost 
among the turf stacks. 

Sbould you ask me to conjure 
up a Twelfth of August typical of 
what is best in sport, I could not do 
it. There are too many of them. 
Casting back more than 40 years, 
I still count among my happiest 
recollections long tramps on the Mayo 
bogs, where I learnt the alphabet of 
field-craft from a_ generation of 
keepers long since passed on. But I 


1,600 ft., and to the south the Conne- 
mara Mountains cut the sky. Where 
mountain and sea joined a thin mist 
hung, so that one could scarcely 
separate the purple from the green. 
For miles around there was scarcely 
a sign of life, save for a wisp of smoke 
rising from some tiny cottage and a 
few stray mountain sheep. Nothing 
but a vast expanse of moor and bog, 
broken by a chain of lakes, from which 
little streams came tumbling down 
the foothills. 

Lonely beyond belief are those 
outposts of the west, yet nowhere is 
the sternness and gentleness of nature 
more subtly blended. When the sun 
rolls back the mists from the high-tops 
there is no colouring like to that of 
the Connemara mountains. 

Well could one imagine that in 
this wilderness one might see a deal 
more game than one would ever get 
close enough to shoot. For the bog 
across which we lined out first was 
an archipelago of promontories and 
islands from which the reed beds stood 
out like tall spears. When the sur- 
rounding moor is parched the snipe 
congregate in these hollows, and as 
we squelched into the soft ooze a 
wisp went away 70 yards ahead. Two 
or three mallard were resting on the 
nearest of the lakes, and with them a 
bunch of teal. Despite an ultra-careful 
stalk, the full duck were only too 
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Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday, and will resume 


his articles next month 
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could not rise to those adventures 
now. There were no motors then— 
at least not on the roads to County 
Mayo—and you rose before dawn to 
drive 20 miles or more on an outside 
car and shot all day and then camped 
out in a shepherd’s hut in the hills 
with a candle to light you to a bed 
of rugs and a tot of whiskey to “keep 
the fever off.’ But they were good 
days all the same, for we were young, 
and discomfort did not seem to 
matter; if indeed we ever realised 
how uncomfortable we really were. 
Nor did we ever visualise big bags. 
That never seemed to matter a great 
deal. 

With all due deference, I greatly 
doubt whether men, who transfer 
their posteriors from shooting ponies 
to shooting seats and there stay put, 
get as much kick out of the pro- 
ceedings as those who walk a bit and 
then drive a bit and come in with 
15 to 20 brace. I am not such a fool 
as to sneer at sport de luxe now that 
the weaknesses of the flesh have 
found me out, and what little I have 
experienced of grouse driving on the 
grand scale has taught me a becoming 
respect for those who acquit them- 
selves with distinction. Only I always 
have preferred, and always shall prefer, 
the smaller days. 

One, for instance, in the year 
before the war; a day of sunshine 
and of shadow when every now and 
then a mist came down and blotted 
out the landscape. The charm of that 
day’s shooting lay in its uncertainty. 
We never could be quite sure what was 
coming next, the more so because in 
the shifting mists birds assumed all 
shapes and sizes, and very often not 
until they were hurtling overhead 
could we be certain whether we were 
shooting at a mallard or a grouse. 

We climbed until, from a thousand 
feet or more above sea level, we could 
trace the outline of the Killaries and 
the faint smuage of Inisturk far out 
in the Atlantic. Behind, the great 
mass of Mweelrea rose to another 


well aware of danger, and long before 
we reached the comparative cover of 
the reeds they sprang into the upper 
air without even a preliminary circle. 
The teal, true to type, were more 
confiding. Rising, they just skimmed 
the reeds for 50 yards and turned down 
the river still flying low. Most of 
them were out of shot, but two birds 
swerving streaked past in a flash of 
grey and emerald and the outside gun 
accepted the challenge with a pretty 
right and left. And now we were at 
the highest level of the shoot, not 
sorry to have the collar-work behind 
us, and some “various” as a make- 
weight to five brace of grouse in the 
bag, before tackling the knee-high 
heather of the moor on our hcmeward 
way. 
It is said that grouse can always 
be driven, and in a sense this is true, 
but whether in country like this they 
can be persuaded to go over the guns, 
and, if so, at how many hundreds of 
feet over them, is a question which 
can never be concisely answered. The 
only kind of impromptu driving 
possible is to watch your pack and 
stalk them, and even then you will 
rarely get very near, though often 
near enough if the beaters disturb 
them before they are aware of danger 
between themselves and the lower bog. 
In August you often draw this 
high ground blank, for then the 
grouse are feeding in the oat patches 
lower down in the late afternoon. 
And then a pair of field glasses is 
the substitute for a setter to search 
out from afar the lines of approach 
to those folds in the ground, which 
harbour birds sharp-eyed yet in no 
way seeking to hide themselves. 
Hunting in couples is always the 
best way to achieve surprise. We 
split our party and almost at once the 
two guns on the far side of the valley 
startle a pack, which swing across, 
heading straight in our direction. 
There is time neither to hide nor 
crouch, and the only chance (and it 


is surprising how often it comes off) || 











By the author of 
“* Elizabeth Fry” 


John Woolman 
—Quaker 
JANET WHITNEY 


The life story of a N 
England Quaker whos: oan. 
father had come from # ngland 
with William Penn 2nd had 
settled in New Jersey John 
Woolman made — several 
journeys through th. new 
colonies and was leeply 
concerned with the , oblem 
of slavery. His Jounal js 
still read on both s)%e5 of 
the Atlantic. He cai.» twice 
to England: on his .c 
visit he died at Y + 
1772. He has an ¢ 
biographer in Janet Wy»; 
herself a Quaker, anc 

life of Elizabeth F 
Times Literary Sut; 2 
said: “It is difficult 

how the work of bic 
could be better done.”’ | 
tone Illustrations. Deco 
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Social Secur ty 
Sir RONALD DAVISON 


Summarizes social progress in 
Britain since 1900 and shows 
how the Beveridge scheme, as 
it now stands with Govern- 
ment modifications, will affect 
the worker. Easy-to-see Iso- 
type charts in colour, on 
Overcrowding, Family Income, 
Finance, Administration, etc. 
Is. 6d. net 


The Problem of 
Unemployment 


The solution of the unem- 
ployment problem is one of 
the keys to post-war progress. 
It is a world problem that 
needs international co-opera- 
tion. This short, masterly 
study has been prepared by 
LEVER BROS. AND UNI- 
LEVER, LTD., and highly 
praised by newspapers of all 
shades of political opinion. 
od. net 





Family Rhymes 
LUCIEN STEPHENS 


A collection of humorous 
verse about the various mem- 
bers of a family for “ Those 
who find it easier to grow old 
than to grow up.” Decora- 
tions by Kathleen Atkins. 

. 5s. net 


For Young Peopiz 


Lost Worlcs 
ANNE TERRY WI! ITE 


Accounts of the great c’ ’ilisa- 
tions of the Minoans, A «cient 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyri , and 
the Maya of Central Ar =rica, 
as revealed by the w: k of 
famous archeologists s\ 2h as 
Schliemann, Evans, : ctrie; 
Layard and Betta, Ste -hens 
and Catherwood. fany 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. tet 
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240 gallons per hour 


The Argosy is the finest pump set you can buy. 


It consumes less + unit per hour, yetin 
that time delivers 240 gallons! You can look 
forward to a lifetime of service from an 
Argosy’ electric pump, yet it is offered at a 
price you can easily afford! Write to-day for 


free particulars. 

Set includes (also supplied 
Pump, Motor, £1/ 10 with Petrol 
Belt & Starter | Engine) 


Plus 10%. 


mc ARGOSY 


PUMP*SET 


Pumping sets can only be supplied i 
required for A.R.P., Agricultural use, bs 
for work of national importance. 


F.W. Brackett & Co, Ltd., Clacton Rd., Colchester 
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is to stand motionless. But the 
setters, being something less than 
human, are not so statuesque, and 
then the grouse swing away; the dogs’ 
movements startle up a flock of duck, 
and both pass unsaluted out of range. 
Still rounding a spur, a covey of eight 
grand birds are reduced to three 
before they get up such a pace as to 
take them clean past the lower gun, 
before he even realises their approach. 

We take a cast along the moor’s 
edge and two grouse rising very wild 
are missed. But soon we take toll of 
three good coveys and one wonders 
whether a red-letter day has arrived 
at last. But it is a good hour before 
we see another or indeed anything 
else, except a hare and a mallard 
which, ccming out of the blue, gives 
my companion a pretty crossing shot. 
The last hour, strange to say, is a tale 
of disappointment. Our homeward 
way takes us past several oat patches 
on the sheltered side of the mountain, 
ideal rendezvous for the evening 
meal. Three grouse are easily ac- 
counted for, and we should have had 


SOME BOOKS ON 


HE queer things of Nature have, 
it is obvious, ever had a fascina- 
tion for Mr. Eric Parker, and his long 
association with The Field, of which 
he was editor for many years, brought 
him many strange stories from a 
number of correspondents. In this 
volume—Oddities of Natural History 
(Seeley Service, 12s. 6d.)—he has 
gathered together a great deal of 
information on a variety of curious 
topics, beginning with adders and 
ending with wrynecks. From this it 
will be realised that the matter is 
arranged alphabetically, which makes 
reference to any particular subject 
quite easy. For instance the reviewer, 
wishing to read about hedgehogs, had 
only to turn over the pages and arrive 
at the subject, which is illustrated by 
an excellent photograph from the 
camera of Miss Phyllis Kelway, who 
has other good animal portraits in the 
book. Mr. Parker says he has long 
had an affection, mingled with respect, 
for the hedgehog, though “ Hedgehogs, 
considering their unlikeness to any 
other British mammal, seem to have 
attracted comparatively little interest 
among naturalists. Less has been 
written about them than you might 
expect; perhaps less is known.” 
However, he goes on to consider 
certain interesting questions concern- 
ing the hedgehog, in particular that 
old one, do hedgehogs suck the milk 
from cows as they lie asleep in the 
fields at night? In days gone by 
practically everyone, and certainly all 
countrymen, believed the reply was 
in the affirmative, but the sceptical 
modern naturalist inclines to the view 
that it is merely an “‘old wife’s story.” 
However, Mr. Parker keeps an open 
mind on the matter, pointing out that 
on such questions proof which would 
satisfy a court of law is hard to obtain. 
Mr. Parker has much to record as to 
the food of the fox and other matters, 
such as the behaviour of frogs in 
winter and the age of geese, quoting 
cases of ganders attaining 60 and even 
80 years of age. We trust that these 
venerable birds died peaceably and 
were not the victims of a mistake such 
as the error that brought a veteran of 
our acquaintance to the Christmas 
table. He was mistaken for his son ! 
The error was, alas! fully apparent 
when the carving-knife got busy, for 
he was so tough that he could not be 
eaten. But to return to Mr. Parker's 
book, the reader will find in it much 
curious matter and many accounts of 
natural history oddities that will 
afford him interesting and amusing 
reading. 


R. OLIVER J. PIKE has long 

been known as an_ expert 
photographer of birds and beasts. He 
began his work in those early days 
when the Kearton brothers, Miss 
Turner, Douglas English, Riley For- 
tune and others were showing how 
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four times that number had the birds 
been less elusive and the shooting less 
erratic, though, owing to the hilly 
ground, many are unsafe to fire at as 
they break between the guns and the 
beaters and come forward at head 
height. 

Still this is a day marked with 
red letters in my game book. True, 
we had fewer than 40 birds, but 
among them were six varieties, and 
this alone in my mind makes for half 
the charm of shooting in the wilds. 
Moreover, say what you will, it is 
largely on elemental influence that the 
fascination of sport depends. No man 
can be insensitive to his surroundings; 
the joys of days like these lie in far 
horizons; the blue distances of hills, 
the scent of peat and dew-drenched 
fern—that and the excitement of 
chances taken and chances missed‘ 
the ,good-fellowship of old friends, 
the companionship of well-loved way- 
ward dogs. 

What man can ask more than 
that at no far distant day we may 
enjoy them once again? 


NATURAL HISTORY 


valuable was the camera in the study 
of Nature and of bird life in particular. 
Many of these pioneers concentrated 
on birds, and it was as a bird photo- 
grapher that Mr. Oliver Pike made 
his name, but in fact there is hardly 
any branch of Nature photography, 
both still and cine, that Mr. Pike does 
not know from A to Z. In this 
latest book—wNature and the Camera 
(The Focal Press, 13s. 6d.)—he has 
given us the fruits of his long experi- 
ence and in it he explains every 
branch of the subject, beginning with 
cameras, filters, films, plates, etc., 
continuing with flower and domestic 
animal photography, and then pro- 
ceeding via zoo work to photography 
in the wild, both of birds and mammals. 
The admirable photographs with which 
it is illustrated will afford the tyro much 
help, as will the excellent diagrams. 





HREE new books—Wild Lifejin 

Britain, by F. Fraser Darling 
(Collins, 4s. 6d.); Hedgerow and Field, 
by Brian Vesey Fitzgerald (Chapman 
and Hall, 7s. 6d.); The Life of the 
Robin, by David Lack (Witherby, 
7s. 6d.)—all deal with the wild life 
of Britain, but are very different 
in their approach to it. Dr. Fraser 
Darling’s survey covers not orly the 
fauna of the British Isles, but the 
country and its naturalists. The 
subject is a vast one, but the author in 
a comparatively limited space has 
handled it well, giving us an excellent 
picture of the beasts, birds and many 
of the other creatures that people our 
land and its shores, also of those who 
have been outstanding in the study of 
them. There is one small slip that no 
doubt will be corrected in future 
issues, namely, the reference to the 
island of Grassholm, ‘‘ with its 6,000 
gannets.’’ This surely should read 
“6,000 pairs of gannets.’”’ When non- 
breeding birds are added to the count 
it is probable the correct figure is in 
the region of 15,000 gannets. Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald’s book is also wide 
in scope with regard to birds, beasts, 
fishes and insects, but is written from 
the standpoint of those who, knowing 
little of Nature, want to learn what 
to look for during their country walks. 
It is illustrated with photographs 
(the frontispiece being an adorable 
snapshot of a red squirrel), but it 
is unfortunate that a dormouse 
illustration should show these wood- 
land mammals seated on heads of 
wheat. And now we come to Mr. 
David Lack’s intensive study of the 
robin which must be read to be 
thoroughly appreciated. It is a pains- 
taking and valuable piece of work, 
which throws much light not only on 
the behaviour of this peculiar bird 
but on the springs of conduct of other 
species and of bird life in general. 
However it must be read to be appreci- 
ated and we can say no more here. 

Bak. 


(== HERBERT JENKINS—— 
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= 
LEONORA 
STARR 
To Keep for Ever 7/6 net 


A novel of great sensibility and 
charm. Leonora Starr’s best. 


ELEANOR 
BURFORD 


When All the World is 
Young 7/6 net 


A delightful romance by one of 
the most popular writers to-day. 


SYDNEY 
HORLER 


Springtime Comes to 
William 7/6 net 


An entirely new and extremely 
good ‘Horler.’ Neatly contrived 
and deftly carried out. 


GRET 
LANE 


The Guest with the Scythe 
7/6 net 


Another exciting and well writ- 


ten novel by the author of Death 
Prowls the Cove, etc. 
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UITS, taking 18 precious 

coupons, must be bought to last 

for ever anda day. Fortunately, 

the new ones for the autumn and 
winter are so pleasant that you will 
want to wear them as long as they will 
hold together and so well tailored that 
they will keep their smartness to the 
end of a long life. To my mind, the 
most useful, as well as the most attrac- 
tive of all, are the thickish tweeds in 
check or herring-bone in two shades of 
grey or a neutral brown. Dorville show 
a whole series of them in oyster colour 
over-checked or chevroned in _ bold 
lines of a mid and a clerical dark grey. 
There are many coloured suits being 
shown as well, in quite bright colours 
too, but the outstanding suits in all 
the collections are the neutral home- 
spuns. They have the merit of going 
with practically anything, and a clever 
knitter can pull down all her old bright 
sweaters and cardigans and have great 
fun reknitting them into two-fronted 
sweaters, into sweaters with Fair Isle 
yokes or collars or fronts, into patch- 
work sweaters, scarves and tams, into 
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loosely crocheted squares where each 
line is a different colour, into Fair Isle 
mitts and socks. These neutral tweeds 
can stand up to the most dashing of 
bright accessories. 

Suit jackets slip on easily like a 
man’s; skirts have shed their pleats in 
many instances. That is the styling 
news for prospective buyers of autumn 
tailor-mades. The jackets are definitely 
becoming with their long easy lines and 
snug waists that are nipped in by 
intricate seaming and darts. The plain 
skirt with four or six seams and a 
slightly flared hemline looks newer this 
winter than the one with a pleated 
panel in front, but both are shown, the 
former mostly as line-checked tweeds, 
the pleated ones for the plain town 
suits in Cheviot tweeds, facecloth or 
jersey. Some suits have a double 
inverted pleat in the centre front and 
the back that swings out fanwise when 
walking and gives a pretty fluid move- 
ment to the skirt. Dorville show an 
attractive herring-bone tweed with this 
austerity version of a swing skirt, the 
kind of thing that used to be pleated 
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1TUMN? 


Silhouette: 


(Left) A  fourteen-coupon suit 

because the jacket is unlined. Black 

jersey piped with geranium pink. 
Harrods 


(Below) Lincoln green cut velvet 
jacket and a four-seamed tweed 
skirt piped with the velvet. This is 
a jacket that can be worn with 
almost anything. Harrods 
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T: ilored 
hirt 
with * ‘rubenized”’ collar, 
Easy olaunder. In 
sky/v ite, green/ white, 


browr vhite, red/white or 
pink, .ite shirtings. 





zes 13, 14}. 
sur coupons. 


$>.1.90 








PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, S.W.1 















What does the 


hame mean 


to you? 


If your own personal fitting of 
Selberite Arch Preserver shoes is on re- 
cord, you can then be sure at any time of what 

your foot— and health—demand . . . perfect support 
for the arch and complete protection against strain and 
fatigue. It is Selberite’s intention to maintain the wide range 
of individual fittings even at the expense of the number of 
styles ; fitting is just as important as fashion these days. Register 
your fitting now; it is an asset that will gain tremendously 
in value if supplies of footwear get any shorter. Ask us for 


Se ZACH PRESERVER Shoes 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOE LTD. (London Office), 17-18 OLD BOND ST., W.1 










JACOBEAN 


Interior 





Quality always 


carries its own Hall Mark 


W.'STON BISCUITS 











Wherever the elegance and correctness of tableware must be 
above reproach, there, frequently enough, you will find that 
Minton China has been chosen. And justification for that 
discerning choice grows still more evident through the years. 


MINTON © 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LToD ° $Tro eg i TFCH> FTSAEnt e ES T+ 179 3 
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all the way round in the far-away days. In 
the Jenner collection there is a striped suit 
featuring the gored skirt. It is in mixed 
colours with the stripes worked in two ways 
on the basqued jacket and the pockets tilted 
to a slant. Dorville’s cardigan jackets in 
smooth, bright cloth over shirt-waist frocks 
with open necklines are charming too, and 
make a most adaptable kind of outfit. These 
woollen dresses often have the new, plain 
three-quarter-length sleeve and apron 
fullness in front. The jacket is checked, 
with the base in the same bright colour 
as the plain frock; pansy blue checked 
in grey and tan with a pansy frock is 
one effective combination shown by 
Dorville. On town suits, Dorville show 
scalloped tops on the skirts which are 
cut high above the waistline, almost a 
corselet line. The scalloping is repeated 
on the top edges of the two pockets on 
the jacket. 

Boat-shaped necklines and yokes, 
or shallow boat-shaped double seaming 
are shown on many of the clothes. 
Coats and fine woollen dresses with 
these yokes are gathered quite fully 
below and take the seamed, gored 
skirts fitting closely to the figure and 
without a wrinkle at the neat waist. 
Some skirts have deep, unpressed pleats 
back and front in the centre. Dresses are 
usually in bright, bold colours, the coats in 
soft, smooth woollens. Dinner dresses, both 
ankle-length and short, have the boat-shaped 
décolletage scooped out and often edged with 
a piping of velvet, a line of sequins or jet, or 
a narrow plait of a bright contrast. Suits 
with boat-shaped double seams set across 
the shoulders are in vivid woollens or 
in pliable tweeds in fancy herring-bone 
patterns. Jersey is also used. The silhouette 
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is full and bloused at the top and pouched 
over a tiny waist. 


* * * 


INTER suit jackets button high up on 

the chest. Many collars are adjust- 

able so that they can be worn buttoned right 
up to the chin and without a sweater, or open 
at the throat with a blouse collar showing. 
Tweed jackets are faced with plain; plain 


half tongue 


jackets often have gay pipings or the pockets 
and collar in a contrast in colour or material. 
Jackets with a diagonal fastening are news. 
Cut velvet jackets with a toning tweed gored 
skirt piped at the hem with the velvet can 
play all kinds of roles in a wardrobe, so are 
a good buying proposition. Jersey suits with 
unlined jackets save coupons as they take 
only 14 against the usual 18. 

The “jelly-bag”’ cap vies with all kinds 
of tams as the best companion for these 


1943 


debonair clothes with their swin 
Jenners of Edinburgh are featuring a 
bag’’ cap which can be rolled into the 
of a very small bag and can be worn 
different ways. Fixed to the to 
and hanging down the back it 


in 


& skirts. 
Jelly. 
Corner 


yh) 


P of the head 
makes a Snood: 


pulled a little farther on it looks like a Pirate's 
hat with one end dangling over the » ; 


With a few more folds it becomes 


af, 


all kinds 


of turbans. The small felt bonnets whic 


seg: | 


A Coles walking shoe in reversed calf with punching and a 


Jenners also show are nearl:) as a 
able. The prettiest way is t: 
hair fairly smooth and pe 
so that it looks like a little 
many felt tams are worn a‘ 
and are nearly all sizes, f 
flappy pancakes with qui 
round caps like those of tl! 
All these hats and caps req 
short and a smooth coiffure 
wrong with a mane of h: 
down the back. Women 
enough hair are braiding it 
the top; the medium-len; 
brushed up and arranged in 
line at the back of the head 
The number of upward coifj 
kinds is distinctly on the 
Tiny bows and combs are w 
hair. The bows poise like 
over the ears, combs swee} 


m lar 


ea fai 


leatly 
1 hair 


h wav 
res of 


it up 


the back—handsome antique ons, as 


new ones are being made. 
match shirts or gloves or boti. 
are much worn by girls with their hair 
down a la Veronica Lake, combed smoothly 
over the forehead. 


’ 


Bows of ribt 


to ne 
V.RNS, 


dapt. 
vear your 

the cap 
irl’s. The 
ill angles 


§¢, 


at, 


rly 


‘hey look 
hanging 
ith long 


on 
is 


slanting 


eS, 
all 


increase, 
M in the 
uttertflies 


at 
no 
DON 


They 


A bow, each side, 


just like a little girl’s, is most fashionable 
These bows are worn with the _plainest 
of tailor-mades and with cotton frocks, 
not so much at night. 


P. JoYcE REYNOLDs. 
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stock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
first post on Thursday, August 26, 1943. 
- ‘lis competition does not apply to the United States. 








The distinction of af 
this White House- 
designed Barri 
maternity model 
will appeal to all 
young mothers 
who have a repu- 
tation for good 
dressing. Perfect- 
ly balanced and 
cut, it is in black 
moss crepe with 
ice-blue collar, 
cuffs and bow. 
The short coat is 
in black woollen. 





CROSSWORD No. 708 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “‘Crossword No. 708, Country Lire, 
i not later than the 


Solutions 








Name 








BA RRI/ MODELS 


Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 





obtainable only at 





THE WHITE 
soggy 


appeared i 


Plunge; 
dust; 22, 


Skyscraper. DO 


n the issue of August 13, will be announced next week, 


SOLUTION TO No. 707. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


ACROSS.—1, Mock turtle;, 6, Zinc; 9, Philistine; 10, Span; 12, 


13, Rarer; 16 and 18, Fortune telling; 19 and 21, Licking the 
Colin; 23, Ranger; 27, Iran; 28, Windermere; 29, Nash; 30, 


WN.—1, Mops; 2, Clip; 3, Trill; 4, Retinue; 5, Longest; 


ACROSS. 
. “And give to airy nothing 
A local and a name.” 
—Shakespeare 
3. To do this go back with the tide (4) 
. Seclusion (10) 
. Not the speed of the postage (4) 


. Did the sight of it make the cow slip? 


3. “Set danger”’ (anagr.) (9) 


10 


5 


. We and she are the object for him (5 


. “Hail to thee, Spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert.’’—Shelley (6) 
. His tale is of votes (6) 
. The gaol-bird has escaped (5) 


5. Building material not requiring carelu 


handling? (9) 
5. You can change later (5) 
. High up, the Thames is twice (4) 


. Cathedral on a hill? (two words, 4, 6 


. Stones (4) 
. An East Coast resort (10) 


DOWN. 
. School with an agricultural name (6) 
. Pound: but it is edible (6) 
. Trees in abrupt form (5) 
. Well, Bach’s Klavier (8) 
. Just the opposite of plain (6) 
. You can:play them without 

them (8) 

. “Least red”’ (anagr.) (8) 
. One kind of field, one kind of 
. Look at the way the waters are 
. Bird with a fishy end (8) 
. Silt (8) 
. One half of a literary partne! 
. Is it food for an artist? (6) 
. How to make charts stiff (6) 
. Montrose was one (6) : 
. Grey—like the blackcock’s la y‘ ( 


lip (8) 


5) 





The winner of Crossword N . 706 
Mr. R. P. C. Mutte , 


sitting i 


leer (6 
roubled(6) 


OE 


is 





51.NEW BOND ST WL. 


7, Impervious; 8, Congregate; 11, Grille; 14, Affliction; 15, Truckloads; 
17, Seles; 20, Garrick; 21, Tenedos; 24, Error; 25, Weep; 26, Wear. 








St. Edmund Hall, Oxf *d, 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


ry 

Please %, / Help 
ae se THE RED CROSS 
24 1s AND ST. JOHN 

APPEAL 
% by sending a don- 
* ation to St, James’s 
Palace, London, 


Specially prepared by Abdulla for all lovers 


of the American style cigarette 


20 for 214 


173, New Bond Street, W.lI. 
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Every Kershaw prism binocular is equipped with four 
of these modern jewels, made of specially manufactured 
optical glass having exactly the right refractive and 
dispersive qualities. 

The angles of these jewels must be ground and polished 
to within a few minutes of exactness—a not-too-easy 
problem! The surfaces are at the same time ground 
and polished to an amazing degree of accuracy within a 
few millionths of an inch—and all perfectly free from 
blemishes and marks. As well as this, mechanical 
dimensions must be kept within fine limits to achieve the 
perfect optical jewel. 


Four of these perfect prisms go into every Kershaw 
prism binocular. 


When, after the war,you buy a Kershaw prism binocular 
you will buy PRECISION. 


Bear in mind—KERSHAW means PRECISION. 


A. KERSHAW & SONS LTD 


Factories: LONDON & LEEDS 
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CHILDREN NEED 


ERMALINE 





WHEAT AND MALT 





THE DOCTORS 
CEYLON TE 
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2 ozs. of The Doctor’s Ceylon 
Tea goes much further than 2 ozs. 


of ordinary tea. 


including Purchase Tax 


—their efficient service is unbeat- 
able. The clean, comfortable 
shaving of Eclipse Blades (now 
in the popular slotted pattern) 
amply repays the persistence 
needed to obtain them, while 
supplies are limited. 
Obtainable only from Retailers 











JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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